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EDITORIAL 


The recent upheaval in British Guiana raises questions which have not 
been exhausted by party exchanges in the House of Commons, and which 
seem destined to stay with us for a long time. There is a widespread feeling 
that, whatever justification there may be for the Government’s action and 
for the arguments set out in official speeches and documents, something 
vital has been left unsaid. Nor has the gap been filled by the Opposition’s 
understandable attempt to pick a quarrel with the Government over the 
issue of constitutional development in Guiana, while supporting its 
measures to deprive the deposed Ministers of power for mischief. These 
are important topics, but they do not approach the real source of uneasi- 
ness. 

The issue was casually tossed into the arena by Mr Lyttleton in the 
Commons debate on October 22nd, when he announced that the Govern- 
ment was not prepared to accept the establishment of Communist 
régimes anywhere in the Commonwealth. Leaving aside the, probably 
unintentional, confusion of Imperial and Commonwealth responsibilities 
— there is nothing in law which gives the United Kingdom Government 
any right to intervene in Commonwealth affairs, e.g. in India or Pakistan — 
this doctrine is probably accepted by the great majority of thinking 
people; but its implications have scarcely been thought out. So far as the 
Commonwealth is concerned, it may perhaps be said that while such a 
development in a sovereign republic (or monarchy) cannot be prevented 
it would in fact spell the end of Commonwealth membership for the 
country in question and, if the process were generalized, the end of the 
Commonwealth as such. But what is the position with regard to territories 
which are now moving from colonial to semi-independent and finally to 
sovereign status? Here Britain’s obligation to ‘maintain public order’ is 
now generally defined so as to include the orderly process of assisting the 
development of genuine self-government. On this assumption, anything 
which disturbs orderly progress towards parliamentary democracy is to 
be regarded as justifying official opposition and, if necessary, intervention. 

This doctrine presents no particular difficulty to constitutional lawyers, 
and it seems to have obtained the support of popular, nationalist and 
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socialist leaders in the West Indies and in West Africa who do not wish to 
have their work confused and hampered by Communist intrigue: a West 
Indian labour leader such as Mr Grantley Adams in Barbados has not 
hesitated to denounce the former Ministers in British Guiana as a menace 
to democratic (and socialist) progress in this part of the world. Dr 
Nkrumah in the Gold Coast, having just dispensed with the services of 
two colleagues who showed too much interest in Communist trade union 
activity, may be expected to hold similar views; and being the elected 
leader of a nationalist movement and himself a political ‘radical’ he is in 
a strong position to enforce them. The moral position of the Colonial 
Office in dealing with people like Dr Jagan and Mr Burnham in Guiana 
is somewhat less strong, and the new doctrine still needs to be put in 
language to which democratic leaders elsewhere in the Commonwealth 
can readily subscribe. Otherwise there is a danger that the United Nations 
will soon be treated to Arab-Asian diatribes against ‘British imperialism’ 
in yet another part of the world — to the accompaniment of the customary 
silence about Soviet imperialism in Central Asia and elsewhere. 

The stock answer is to say that backward territories must be ‘guided’ 
towards independence; and this is true. The trouble is that official policy 
may not always be successful in finding popular allies. In Guiana it has 
manifestly failed. There the nationalist movement, or what passes for 
such, fell under Communist leadership, with the result that a democratic- 
ally elected Ministry — the first in the history of the territory — set about 
abolishing democracy and instituting one-party control. This particular 
issue was not foreseen in the nineteenth century, when the classical doc- 
trine of democratic liberalism took shape; it needed the Russian Revolu- 
tion to show that a small body of revolutionaries can seize power more or 
less democratically, and then dispense with all further hindrances to their 
authority. The Guianese leaders appear to have been somewhat amateur- 
ish Communists — experienced plotters would not have made so many 
foolish statements, or disclosed their intentions so soon — but they were in 
the conspiratorial tradition: their present conversion to democracy is 
scarcely genuine and in any case comes too late. Mr Lyttleton would, 
however, have done well to make it clear that British intervention must 
not be directed simply to the ‘restoration of order’, whatever that may 
mean, but to the defence of the essential democratic freedoms which 
enable progress to take place: if necessary at the expense of ‘order’, if 
‘order’ is to imply the perpetuation of typically colonial arrangements. 
And the Labour Party would occupy a stronger position in the present 
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controversy if during its term of office it had done more to dramatize its 
own conception of democratic socialism in the colonies. Alas, it has not 
even tackled the colour bar. A simple administrative decree, in the 
exalted atmosphere of 1945, doing away with racial discrimination in 
African territories, would in all probability have made the present Kenyan 
‘emergency’ unnecessary and eased the path of Central African Federa- 
tion. It sometimes pays to be courageous. 

So far as the Communist issue in backward countries under British rule 
is concerned, official doctrine should try to keep in step with demo- 
cratic theory as currently understood in Europe, which has had 
experience of anti-democratic mass movements. The new Constitution 
of the German Federal Republic contains safeguards against political 
parties that exploit democratic freedom in order to do away with 
democracy. This is not a complete innovation. ‘No liberty for the enemies 
of liberty’ is an old slogan of the French Revolution. Although at times 
misused to justify dictatorship it is essentially a sound principle. Its appli- 
cation may be dispensed with in countries like modern France where 
democracy, contrary to appearances, is not seriously threatened; but it 
should always be kept ready for an emergency. The only qualification 
must be to remember that the status quo is not sacred and that there is 
nothing immoral about revolution — provided it leaves liberty intact. The 
Government would have done well to emphasize the threat of totalitarian- 
ism latent in the behaviour of the Guianese Ministers, instead of dwelling 
upon their hostility to the Boy Scouts and their importation of Communist 
propaganda leaflets which can be bought in the Charing Cross Road 
as well as in Bucharest. There was in fact an aura of Blimpishness about 
some of the official pronouncements which made people suspect that a 
‘Red scare’ was being worked up. The suspicion was unfounded, but the 
impression of heavy-handed and bewildered officials trying to deal with 
something they do not quite understand has stayed in the public mind. 
We need an assurance that the defence against totalitarianism will be 
conducted in full awareness of the real issues. 








































THE LURE OF TRIESTE ANDISTRIA 
Sylvia Sprigge 


The Cabinet Offices in Rome bring out a monthly pamphlet of docu- 
ments on various subjects mainly concerned with reconstruction, minor- 
ities, trade, education and kindred subjects. It is a small volume called 
Documenti di Vita Italiana, and the November number is entirely devoted 
to “Trieste, the Free Territory and Italy’. The most serious flaw in this 
current number is the gap between the text of the Treaty of Rapallo 
(November 12th, 1920) and the next sentence which begins ‘In the early 
hours of the morning of April goth, 1945 . . .’ Signor de Gasperi never 
used to forget that gap of twenty-five years, and it would have been 
almost unthinkable that the Documenti pamphlet should have left the 
Cabinet Offices while he was Prime Minister, simply ignoring the whole 
Mussolini period, especially in a matter like Trieste. 

The current number of Documenti reflects the present mood of Italy. The 
whole Mussolinian period tends to be shelved. The Italian declaration of 
war on Albania, Greece, Yugoslavia, Britain, France and America is 
just forgotten. The war was lost, so that’s that, seems to be the argument. 
‘Anyway, Mussolini was fairly acceptable to the Allies during his reign, 
until he entered the war, so what is there to excuse?’ The Allies are 
openly accused of ‘betraying’ Italy by not occupying the whole of Venezia 
Giulia according to the armistice terms in 1945, and thereby ‘letting’ 
Yugoslavia into Italian cities, which she annexed or is in the process of 
annexing, on the coast of Istria; places like Pola, Parenzo, Rovigno, 
Pirano, Capo d’Istria, not to mention Fiume, Zara and the rest. The 
Italians forget that some 45,000 British and Allied graves in Italy, and 
many British lives lost at sea and in the air over Italy, prevent such an 
easy forgetfulness in England. In the United States the case is slightly 
different. There, a very large voting population of Italian origin is still 
courted in any New York election, and the presence of 10 million persons 
of Italian origin in North and South America is said to govern much U § 
policy in both parts of the American continent. Hence bygones are more 
easily bygones. Also there are 30 million Roman Catholics in the United 
States: a strong link with Rome, stronger than anything of the kind in 
Britain. This partly explains the absurd attempt by the Mayor of Trieste, 
Signor Bartoli, to divide Britain'and the U S in Trieste after the recent 
riots there; but only partly. 
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In the last volume of Sir Winston Churchill’s memoirs (as indeed in 
Lord Alexander’s account of the Italian campaign) the possibility of an 
Allied landing in Istria at the end of the war is recorded. Churchill 
describes how he mentioned it to a most unwilling Tito in Naples in 1944, 
and obtained the promise of a Dalmatian port for the purpose. Lord 
Alexander tells how all the equipment, landing craft and supplies which 
he was hoarding for this enterprise had to be deviated to the landing in 
Southern France, which Churchill describes as, after all, of very little use 
in the final French campaign. This matter, I remember, was a frequent 
subject of conversation at 8th Army H Q at Tricesimo just before New 
Zealand Second Division set off on its final great expedition at full speed 
(but not speedily enough) to Trieste. Tito’s partisans reached Trieste 
twenty-four hours before General Freyberg. Undoubtedly an Allied 
occupation of Istria would have kept Slavs and Italians at arm’s length, 
instead of which Zone A is about as far from Zone B as Glasgow is from 
Paisley, or Chelsea is from Piccadilly. General Freyberg’s task in Trieste 
would have been easy, had he met an Allied force coming up from Pola 
and Fiume. What we all met was a revolutionary Serbo-Croat army bent 
not only on annexation (annexation was proclaimed again and again on 
the Belgrade and Trieste wireless) of Venezia Giulia right down to the 
Tagliamento river, but also determined to establish a Communist 
régime in the annexed lands. All the various frontier lines both made and 
suggested after that were makeshift and inadequate. No Italian will 
recognize them, and because no Italian will recognize them, a big cam- 
paign against them is whipped up in Yugoslavia, as though to prove that 
they are all unjust, for Yugoslavia believes these lands are Yugoslav by 
right of conquest. 

Yet Yugoslavia has done incredibly well out of the Peace Treaty with 
Italy. She has occupied and incorporated 2,868 square miles of territory 
(excluding Zone B of the Free Territory) on which 180,000 Italians 
lived, some of them for centuries.* To-day there are still 120,000 Italians, 
including those in Zone B living under Yugoslav rule, and from pretty 
bad experience in Zone B, calling on dozens of these families, I can say 
that the present-day Yugoslavia has not a notion of how to treat non- 
national minorities. In that respect Italy has a cleaner record since 1945. 
The Savoyards in the Val d’Aosta have an autonomous council, their 
own press and French schools. The same is true of the Tyrolese below the 
Brenner frontier, where there are elementary and secondary schools for 
all German-speaking children, and a free German press. In Gorizia and 
district there are Slovene schools, primary and secondary, and of course 

* Cf. Paolo Canali’s letter in the Manchester Guardian, November 6th, 1953. 
Dr Canali was Signor de Gasperi’s private secretary from 1945-53- 
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ample Slovene educational facilities under A M G in Trieste which Italy 
will have to continue to provide. But the Italian record in these matters 
needs watching. Signor de Gasperi made it his business (as a native of one 
of the provinces won back from Austria in 1918) to see that minority 
rights were respected. With hundreds of Fascists returning to Italian 
public life the same care may not be taken. 

With the failure to reach Istria (let alone Trieste) before Tito’s parti- 
sans arrived there in 1945, no reasonable frontier was or could be made. 
It would therefore seem that to base a permanent Italo-Yugoslav frontier 
on what was already a quite arbitrary line would have very little chance 
of success, and from my own ten years’ experience of the whole region, I 
think the outlook is not hopeful. The Documenti referred to above suggests 
by hundreds of quotations that the sea-coast cities of Istria are quite 
Italian. Capo d’Istria, Pirano and Isola are such Italian portlets in Zone 
B. Rovigno and Parenzo, now inside Yugoslavia, just south of them are 
just as Italian. Pola at the southern tip of Istria was the chief naval base 
of the Habsburg Empire. The Yugoslavs at the end of the war sprang a 
‘Berlin tactic’ on General Morgan, suggesting that Pola remain under 
Allied Military administration, but that the road to it and the surround- 
ing countryside should be under Yugoslav Military administration. Of 
course this proved unworkable and on two days in 1947, just before Pola 
was handed over.to Yugoslavia, the entire Italian population, some 
23,000 souls, set sail with the Bishop of Parenzo and Pola for Italy, and the 
more than half deserted city became Yugoslav. I have seen only one 
visitor to Pola since this happened, and he reported that the city had 
never quite recovered. The Croats in it have somehow never managed to 
restore its former vitality. The Italians failed to draw the Slovene and 
Croat peasants into the life of their Venetian-Adriatic cities. The Yugo- 
slavs without the Italians find these cities difficult to revive. 

One sometimes wonders whether one is too prejudiced in favour of the 
Italians and the way they run their cities. In the Glasgow Herald of October 
24th last there appeared an article called ‘Greenock of the Adriatic’ by a 
Mr Norman Bruce, who sounded as though he were a sea captain. He 
knows Trieste and Fiume, one gathered, from a seaman’s point of view, 
and was in both again a year ago. He writes that he liked the Yugoslavs 
he met ‘and liked them a lot better than the Italians I encountered in 
Trieste.’ But he warns those of his readers who think Trieste ‘ought’ to go 
to Yugoslavia. “You should have a look at Rijeka (Fiume) and see what 
Communism has done to a fine although a smaller city . . .’ he writes. 
‘There, what was once a mansion house has become a stable, and the 
clock has gone back, not forward.’ He states that in a three-hour walk in 
Fiume he met only five men ‘dressed above artisan level’. The best- 
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dressed were the police. There was no laughter except of small children 
and the agency representative came on board ‘accompanied by another 
to watch him . . . who took away his passport in case he would have 
liked to do a bunk.’ He ends his article: ‘If Trieste must be allotted to 
someone, then, for her own sake, let it be to those’ who can maintain this 
princess of cities in the state to which she is accustomed.’ 

It is, I think, significant that the ‘Berlin’ or ‘Pola tactics’ are now being 
repeated by President Tito in the shape of suggestions that Trieste should 
have an Italian administration, while the surrounding countryside should 
belong to Yugoslavia. Trieste has only one main road into Italy. Such an 
arrangement would mean starvation, for Trieste is fed from the Po valley. 
The rocky rough Carso high land round the city cannot possibly feed a 
quarter of a million people, and the brief Yugoslav occupation of the city 
was beginning to spell famine in May 1945, until the first food convoys 
arrived from Italy. 

A ‘Berlin tactic’ sprung on Trieste would eventually mean Yugoslav 
rule there unless N A T O were to pledge its forces to such an ‘island’, as 
N AT O has done in the case of Berlin. But there is no question of Trieste 
being handed to Yugoslavia. There never was such a proposition in any 
British, American or French mind. What has upset the Italians beyond 
measure are the two unimplemeuted Allied promises to seek the restora- 
tion, first of the whole Free Territory to Italy on March 2oth, 1948, and 
now that of Zone A of the Free Territory to Italy. The throwing out of 
these suggestions, unimplemented and each time followed by long con- 
sultations with Yugoslavia, is galling. The lives and fortunes of nearly 
300,000 people are involved in such propositions, and when the majority 
of those people are your blood relatives, it is possible to get extremely 
angry. There is another explanation of the ferocity of recent anti-British 
outbursts. Inside Italy, Signor Scelba’s mobile police in jeeps was some- 
what trigger-happy immediately after he had formed it. There were 
deaths among peasants trying to occupy land in Calabria. There were 
even deaths through police firing in Modena during a strike in 1947. 
There were violent debates on this subject in the new and vigorous 
Italian parliament, and there was police reform and very definite instruc- 
tions about not shooting without full and careful warning. Italy has 
thus been through the fearful question of how to deal with mob violence in 
post-war conditions, and the Italians seem to have arrived at a middle 
way: at least there have been no deaths due to street rioting for a long 
time. That a British-trained force in Trieste should have caused deaths is 
therefore more than severely criticized. The dead man, the martyr, is the 
supreme aim of many Mediterranean demonstrations. Dead men mean 
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governments on the Mediterranean know this, and do everything possible 
to avoid firing at demonstrations. 

The Venezia Giulia police is large. It numbers 5,000. There is one 
policeman to every fifty inhabitants. But the future of this force is a matter 
of grave concern to itself and to the Italians. In a pair of articles on Trieste 
in the Manchester Guardian this spring it was suggessed by the writer that 
both the Venezia Giulia police force and the far more subtle, but more 
ruthless, Guardia del Popolo in Zone B would have to be disbanded in any 
satisfactory settlement of Zones A and B. And the suggestion was made 
that a new division of N A T O would offer alternative employment to 
many of these men. It has, I think, been significant that among the many 
new correspondents from British papers who have been ‘covering’ the 
tension in Trieste almost all have sung the praises of the V G police. This 
is, I think, a sure sign of cold feet. No police force is perfect. This one has 
one of the worst jobs in Europe and it would be only natural if it occa- 
sionally acted wantonly. The discovery of political gangs in Trieste, 
‘paid from abroad’ (The Times, November 11th), throws some light, but 
not enough, on the foreign interests in this dispute. 

The Trieste question in this autumn of 1953 is accompanied by two 
quite new factors. The first is the rearmament of Italy through N AT O 
equipment from the United States. This has taken three years to do and 
at the present moment Italy has four infantry and three armoured 
divisions which consist of a total of 750 heavy Sherman and Patton tanks 
(49 tonners). Two of these armoured divisions, complete with their bridge- 
laying equipment, telecommunications, all supplies and mobile guns are 
now ensconced on the Italo-Yugoslav frontier. The question has been 
raised in the French press and elsewhere whether a member of N A T O 
can freely move its divisions about without consultation of the overall 
Atlantic Command. The Italian reply is that France moved its divisions 
to Indo-China, outside N.A TO areas, with NATO Command con- 
sent, but that France does not consult General Gruenther or Field Marshal 
Montgomery every time a French division moves about inside France. 
Having seen these new Italian divisions, I can only refer to the remark of 
a British tank officer who was present during the review this spring: 
‘Thank heavens,’ he said, ‘the Italians had nothing like this at Alamein.’ 

It is customary in England to question Italian ability to fight a long 
war without changing sides. There is, from all my evidence, no side to 
change to in this new army of Italy. It is certainly burning with resent- 
ment about Zone B and the treatment of Italians there. It vaguely knows 
it belongs to NATO, but unless and until NATO tells it what 
NAT O frontiers in Europe really are, it will consider the north-east 
frontier of Italy as its proper sphere of activity. That frontier will have to 
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include Trieste, and the Italian and Yugoslav armies will have to know 
that this is a N AT O frontier. Thus Trieste would become what Berlin 
is now: a concern of the twelve N A T O members. There seems to be no 
way of getting round this, now that the idea of a Free Territory of Trieste 
has been abandoned and rejected as unfeasible, economically, politically 
and strategically. 

Beyond Trieste and Lubliana lies the famous ‘Lubliana Gap’, the 
Drave valley access to Hungary and Rumania, or from Hungary and 
Rumania to the Plain of Lombardy. It has been the hope of Western 
strategists that this gap would be defended by Yugoslavia and Italy 
together, in the event of aggression from Eastern Europe. Only a great 
deal of Yugoslav and Italian statesmanship could make this dream 
come true. It is perhaps doubtful whether President Tito and his immedi- 
ate advisors have any desire to ‘defend N A T O’, especially since frontier 
incidents between Yugoslavia and the Soviet bloc countries have died 
down, and negotiation machinery has now been set up on all these 
frontiers (by special agreements with Hungary and Rumania this summer). 
The presence of some 60,000 Yugoslav troops now, in and around 
Lubliana and in Zone B, makes the picture in this part of Europe no more 
reassuring. 

How has the Comintern reacted to the conflict? The news that a Com- 
munist deputy and member of the executive of the Italian Communist 
Party (Signor Gian Carlo Pajetta) had travelled up to see Signor Vidali, 
head of the Trieste (Cominformist) Communist Party, immediately after 
the October 8th announcement that Zone A would be returned to Italy, 
spelt the usual and rapid co-ordination of policies at which Signor 
Togliatti is a past-master. The fruits of this encounter were rapidly borne. 
Signor Vidali held a large press conference to the many foreign journalists 
gathered in Trieste. President Tito had already voiced his strong dis- 
approval and his threat ‘to march’ if Italian troops, or (later) Italian 
administrators took over Zone A 

Vidali announced that the Communist Party stood by the Peace 
Treaty and wanted the Free Territory constituted under a Governor 
appointed by U N O, but he added, ‘I can assure you that if Tito were 
to set foot in Trieste, the Communists here would fight to a man to pre- 
vent that, alongside their Italian comrades.’ What a long way this is from 
Togliatti’s message to the ‘comrades in Trieste’ to welcome the forces of 
Yugoslavia in May 1945, and from his announcement after his visit to 
Marshal Tito in 1946 that he had paved the way for Trieste to be given 
to Italy, while Gorizia was to be given to Yugoslavia in exchange. 
(Gorizia never forgave him for this and has voted pretty solidly Christian 
Democrat ever since.) 
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Communist parties everywhere have climbed several rungs of the 
nationalist ladder since the end of the war! Almost all correspondents 
have reported the mingled cries of Communists and Fascists on the streets 
of Rome and many other Italian cities, in anti-British and anti-American 
demonstrations during the last few days and weeks. The Fascist move- 
ment in Italy is much too small to raise fighting crowds for two-hour street 
battles without strong Communist support. Schoolboys do not fight for 
two hours in such a strongly Communist district as the whole area of San 
Giovanni, in which the British Embassy in Rome is now housed, having 
taken over the former German Embassy at Villa Wolkonsky. The 
Embassy is a good three miles from the centre of Rome, and the crowd 
there was reported at 70,000. I should think a good half were Communists 
and Nenni Socialists. Trieste is a wonderful gift to the Communist Party 
and to the fellow-travelling Socialist Party in Italy — too wonderful to 
miss. Here is a fine opportunity for anti-Atlantic pact agitation, which is 
of course the basic platform of the Italian Communist Party’s programme. 

The new Italian army, and the new Communist-Fascist common cause 
in Italy, on the face of it, provide the setting for a national Italian rally of 
all parties in another ‘sacred war’ for Trieste, but the ‘sacredness’ would 
be false and the patriotism would be suspect, for no Communist can be a 
mere patriot, and it is not the present Italian Government headed by 
Signor Pella which would countenance such a war. This Cabinet is still 
composed of Italians who know what is best for an Italy which they want 
inside N A T O. It is surely as important to consult them as to consult 
President Tito? In fact, if one were an Italian, I think the announcement 
of October 8th, that British and American troops were shortly to with- 
draw from Trieste and that it was to be handed back to Italy, could have 
been dispensed with. Trieste is Italian beyond any doubt. To make this 
declaration, and then make its fulfilment dependent on Yugoslav appro- 
val, was and is a curious failure in diplomacy. It is the second time this 
has happened. The same fate befell the much more comprehensive 
declaration of March 2oth, 1948. No wonder the Italians feel they are 
being made fools of. They want to know why these declarations are made 
and not carried out, and neither Mr Eden in the House of Commons, 
nor Sir Winston Churchill at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, has been able 
to tell them. Is it United States pressure? Is it simply the costliness of the 
Trieste occupation? Is it both? Neither are really good enough reasons 
for withdrawing from Trieste. The only good reason is the conviction that 
this city is Italian and that it is high time it were returned to Italy. 
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APPENDIX 


Some relevant statistics 


The last non-Fascist census to be taken in the whole area dates from 1921 
(before Mussolini came to power in 1922): 


Population of Trieste city (1921 Census) 


Italian speaking Slovene-speaking Other nationalities 
202,373 18,088 (of whom 16,426 18,122 
also spoke Italian) 

Under Fascism a census in Trieste recorded that the total resident popula- 
tion had risen to 248,307. 

Under the Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 Yugoslavia acquired 2,868 square 
miles of former Italian land on which the resident population was divided 
as follows (according to the 1921 Census) : 

Italians Slovenes and Croates Other nationalities 
180,630 302,695 18,799 

Since the Italian Peace Treaty 10,545 Slovenes are left in Italian territory, 
while 50,000 Italians live in Zone B of the FTT under Yugoslav rule. These 
are over and above the 180,630 which Yugoslavia acquired, and of whom 
the entire Italian population of Pola, and one third of the Italian population 
of Fiume abandoned these places when they became Yugoslav. 

Since the Italian Peace Treaty came into force Trieste’s budget deficit 
has been reckoned at an average of about 11 milliard lire per annum or 
£64 million. This deficit has been paid by the Italian Treasury to AM G 
Trieste every year. Italy’s total contribution since 1947 has been £39 million. 
Further Italian contributions have taken the form of investments, both 
government and private, in local industry, shipbuilding and oil refining. 
In 1927 3,628 firms were registered in Trieste. In 1953 16,694 are registered. 
They employ 45,953 persons. There are some 18,000 unemployed. 

Trieste dockyards build 16 per cent. of Italy’s shipping and the Sant’ 
Andrea yards in Trieste construct one third of Italy’s marine engines. 

The new ‘Gaslini’ oil refinery in Trieste can refine 35 per cent. of Italy’s 
total oil requirements. The Trieste tinned fish industry supplies 36 per cent. 
of the Italian tinned fish, and Trieste beer 10 per cent. of the nation’s 
production. 

The Secret Treaty of London signed by Italy, Russia, France and Britain on 
April 26th, 1915, in London promised Italy the Brenner Frontier, the whole 
of Istria, Dalmatia and the Dodecanese, in return for her entry into the war 
at the side of the Allied and Associated Powers. 

The Treaty of Versailles confirmed most of these promises in 1919. 

The Treaty of Rapallo signed at Rapallo on November 12th, 1920, between 
Italy and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (later called 
Yugoslavia) defined the frontier which gave the whole of Istria to Italy, 
including Trieste, Pola and the coal and bauxite mines inland. Fiume was to 
be an independent state. D’Annunzio formed a ‘Legion’ to capture it and did 
so in 1920. 











THE RETREAT FROM STALINISM 
Richard Lowenthal 


Within a few months of Stalin’s death, the depth of the crisis shaking the 
Soviet Empire has become unmistakable. The East German rising and 
the fall of Beria, Khrushchev’s admissions about the results of twenty-five 
years of agricultural collectivization, and the quiet abandonment of 
Stalin’s gigantic canal constructions from Soviet Asia to Rumania and 
Poland, are only a few of its most striking symptoms. Yet Western opinion 
on the character and historic tendencies of the crisis, its causes and its 
effect on the balance of world power remains divided, uncertain, often 
confused. That is not entirely, and perhaps not even chiefly, due to the 
inevitable limitations of our knowledge of developments behind the Iron 
Curtain: too often, the Western onlooker, caught up in the well-worn pat- 
terns of his wishful or fearful thinking, fails to notice the really significant 
new trends simply because they become visible in an unexpected field. 
Thus, discussion of Russia after Stalin has so far centred either on the 
changes in Soviet foreign policy, which by themselves have been rather 
limited, or on the struggle for Stalin’s succession and the changes in the 
régime itself, which, having not yet led to a final and decisive result, 
naturally leave scope for widely divergent interpretations and forecasts. 
Meanwhile, far too little attention has been paid to a process which 
though in origin quite independent of Stalin’s death and the struggle for 
power in the Kremlin, is bound to exercise a crucial influence both on the 
future of Soviet foreign policy and on the internal evolution of the régime: 
the breakdown of the policy of super-armament under the impact of 
the triple crisis produced by it — a crisis of agriculture, of fuel and raw 
materials, and of manpower. 

Let us try to marshal the evidence for the extent of this failure, and of 
the retreat from over-industrialization which followed its recognition. We 
can watch the process most clearly in the European satellite states of the 
Soviet Union. In 1950-52 the targets laid down for heavy industry in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary and Eastern Germany were again and 
again subjected to upward revision under Soviet pressure; in the end, 
annual increases of 15-18 per cent were demanded in highly developed 
Czechoslovakia, where rural labour reserves were practically exhausted. 
At the same time the more moderate targets for increasing the output of 
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the consumer goods industries and of agriculture were not reduced: the 
higher total demands were to be met by all-round increases in productivity, 
accelerated proletarization of the remnants of the middle classes (including 
speedier collectivization of agriculture) and increased employment of 
female labour in industry. The growing burden of armaments and the 
rising investment rate were to be financed by increased ‘economy’ in pro- 
duction, which meant in practice higher output norms for the workers 
and higher delivery quotas for the peasants, so as to get from both a 
bigger performance for the same real income. During the summer and 
autumn of 1953 one satellite government after another admitted that the 
fulfilment of these plans had proved impossible and announced a revision. 
The East German Government — the one most openly and directly 
depending on the Kremlin — was the first to confess, at the beginning of 
June, that it had tried to ‘build socialism’ at an exaggerated speed, with- 
out due regard to the fact that the existence of the Soviet Union made it 
unnecessary for them to develop all branches of heavy industry by them- 
selves. This ‘exaggeration’ had during the past year led to a decline in the 
consumer goods industries and to a crisis in agriculture, accompanied by 
a flight from the land, and therefore to a fall in the standard of living. A 
new policy was now to be inaugurated which would put the raising of the 
people’s standard of living first; to this end, concessions would be made 
to the peasants and the urban middle classes, the acute shortage of food, 
textiles and shoes relieved by releases from public reserve stocks and 
emergency imports, and the plans revised to reduce the emphasis on 
heavy industry in favour of consumer goods, housing and agriculture. 
Exactly parallel admissions and announcements were made in Hungary 
after a reconstruction of the Government at the beginning of July. Before 
the end of August, the head of the Rumanian Government had admitted 
the same mistakes, confessed that Rumanian agriculture was still below 
the pre-war level, and announced similar remedies. By the middle of 
September, the Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia stated that his Govern- 
ment’s revised targets for the expansion of heavy industry had been over- 
ambitious and had not been fulfilled; it was now necessary to cut down 
the number of projects under construction in order to concentrate on 
those that might result quickly in a strengthening of the country’s raw 
material basis. In Czechoslovakia, too, agriculture was admitted to be 
still below the pre-war level. At the time of writing, Poland is the only 
Soviet satellite in Europe that has not yet announced a general cutting 
down of its plans, nor admitted a widespread failure. 

Turn to Russia and you find the same picture. The present Plan, 
covering the period since the beginning of 1951, was announced only at 
the 19th Party Congress in October 1952; we do not know what changes 
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preceded its publication, and whether the climax of the frantic drive for 
industrial armament was already passed at that time. At any rate, 
Malenkov claimed in his speech to the Supreme Soviet on August 8th 
this year that the targets for heavy industry were being fulfilled, but 
demanded a greater concentration of effort on agriculture and the con- 
sumer goods industries, in order to improve the people’s standard of 
living; while Khrushchev, in his report to the Central Committee one 
month later, announced a large catalogue of concessions to the collective 
farmers and a big drive to transfer both experts and skilled workers to 
agriculture, in order to obtain a ‘steep increase’ in its output between now 
and 1955. But for our purpose the salient point of his figures is that the 
1955 targets he seeks to achieve by these extraordinary measures are no 
higher than the original targets of the present Five Year Plan: in other 
words, between last October and now the Soviet leaders have convinced 
themselves that Soviet agriculture is lagging so far behind that big con- 
cessions and labour transfers will be needed to achieve the ‘steep increase’ 
now required if the Plan is still to be fulfilled by 1955. Obviously, then, 
the new policy has been introduced not in order to usher in a new age of 
plenty, but to overcome a severe agricultural crisis caused by the same 
policy of over-industrialization which has caused a similar crisis through- 
out the satellite states. Obviously, too, the concessions to the collective 
farmers can only be financed, and the workers from industry only be 
spared for the new rural drive, if some other targets are correspondingly 
reduced. Malenkov’s announcement that the production of heavy goods 
had reached 70 per cent of total industrial output and that a more bal- 
anced relation was now to be sought, shows that the retreat from over- 
industrialization in the satellites is only an expression of a new overall 
policy practised also at the centre: the reported stopping of canal con- 
struction in Central Asia may be one of its first measures. The retreat, 
then, is universal. Even in China, where industrialization in the Soviet 
style is just about to begin, and the creation of a heavy industrial force is 
firmly proclaimed as the chief objective of the first Five Year Plan, 
announcement of the Plan has been delayed while ‘over-ambitious’ pro- 
jects were pruned with Soviet advice. 

What does it all signify ? Soviet propagandists contend that we are wit- 
nessing deeds of sheer benevolence, made possible by the achievements of 
industrialization to date and perhaps by an increased sense of inter- 
national security. In the West, the optimists see in the new policy an 
expression of the spirit of the new team, while sceptics wonder whether the 
Russians cannot perhaps afford to relax the overall armament effort 
because they now have the hydrogen ‘bomb. In contrast to both, it is here 
argued that the retreat has been forced on the Soviet Government because 
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its previous policy had come up against insurmountable economic, and 
indeed physical, obstacles. 

The internal mechanism of modern industry sets no limit to the pace 
of expansion if only sufficient capital is invested; therefore totalitarian 
governments, free to invest according to their political needs, incline to 
think that they can expand industry at whatever rate they like. In fact, 
however, the expansion of some particular industries, and certainly that 
of industry as a whole, is limited by natural factors - manpower, agri- 
culture, and mining (both of coal and raw materials). None of these are 
static, but none of them can be increased at an arbitrary speed. If the 
rhythm of industrial expansion is stepped up beyond the rate of growth of 
one or all of these factors, be it in a capitalist boom or in a Communist 
plan, nature applies the brake — in the first case through a gradual in- 
crease in costs, in the second through the physical impossibility of plan 
fulfilment. 

This is what happened in the Soviet Empire in 1952-53. In the first 
place, there was not enough manpower available to fulfil all the plans at 
one and the same time. Even in the more backward satellite states, with 
their traditional agricultural over-population, reserves were nearing 
exhaustion — in the more advanced regions the scheduled increase in 
heavy industry was to come almost entirely out of an increase in pro- 
ductivity. Yet a productivity increase of, say, 15 per cent in one year in a 
developed country working at full capacity is a physical impossibility - 
even with the worst imaginable slave-driving methods. There was there- 
fore only one way of meeting the priority demands for the increase of 
heavy industry — to draw so much manpower from agriculture that the 
latter was seriously damaged, and at the same time to leave nothing for 
the expansion of light industry. As we now know from official admissions, 
this was the solution actually chosen by desperate administrators in all the 
satellite states - and evidently also in the Soviet Union itself. The flight 
from the land was in fact encouraged by the methods applied in the col- 
lectivization drive — yet the agricultural machinery, fertiliser and feeding 
stuffs which were to make the new collective farms more productive with 
less labour were not available, because machine building and chemical 
capacities and foreign exchange reserves were earmarked for other 
priority tasks. The result was a continent-wide decline in agricultural 
production — and, as so easily happens in an agriculture without reserves, 
one bad harvest was sufficient to turn this into a continent-wide food 
crisis. 

Yet a further limit was imposed by the difficulty of increasing the out- 
put of coal and iron ore from given mining resources. Poland and 
Czechoslovakia supply between them almost all the coal for satellite 
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Eastern Europe; Poland’s coal surplus is, moreover, her only source of 
free foreign exchange for buying Western goods — including Swedish iron 
ore for herself and the other satellites. Yet Poland’s coalmining plan 
could only barely be fulfilled by using up to 20 per cent forced labour in 
the mines, while Czechoslovakia’s, even with some 15 per cent of forced 
labour, could not be fulfilled, owing to steadily growing absenteeism 
until the Army’s “Technical Aid Battalions’ (sons of middle-class parents 
and other ‘unreliable’ elements conscripted for unarmed labour service) 

were sent down the pits this August. Of the coal so precariously mined, 

Russia herself has demanded a steeply growing percentage — this year 
20 million tons from Poland against 14 million last year — leaving less and 
less for export to the West; yet at the same time Russia was unwilling or 
unable to replace the missing Swedish iron ore by increasing deliveries to 
the satellites from the Krivoi Rog field. The abandonment of the 

HUKO project and of the Danube-Black Sea canal, the decision to 

extinguish half the blast furnaces of Hungary’s young steel industry, find 

their explanation here, as does Siroky’s outcry about the need to broaden 

Czechoslovakia’s raw material basis and to cut down other projects. 

Faced with the crying disproportion between demands and resources, the 

Kremlin planners have clearly decided to shut down those steel plants 

which have no sourd local basis of either ore or coal. 

Finally, the various shortages have mutually reinforced each other 
through their effect on the worker and the peasant. An ill-fed miner will 
after some time produce less coal, whatever threats and bribes the State 
applies to him; a farmer who gets no consumer goods for his money will 
produce and deliver less, and if pestered with impossible demands will 
finally quit; an industrial worker who shivers in a cold room, is harassed 
by electricity cuts and gets poor food, will turn out poor consumer goods. 
The downward spiral set in and proved irrefutably that the point had 
been passed beyond which increased use of force diminishes the economic 
yield instead of increasing it. 

This may seem to be labouring the obvious. All the difficulties, all the 
factors of crisis here enumerated must have long been known to the Soviet 
leaders, as they were long known to Western students of the economics of 
the Soviet bloc. Yet the Kremlin hesitated for years to admit that its 
armament targets were impossible of achievement and to revise them, 
while Western observers were equally reluctant to predict outright failure. 
Both sides seem to have been hypnotized by the notion that nothing is 
economically impossible for a totalitarian state whose brutal determina- 
tion is undiluted by scruples; both were agreed in the conviction that the 
economic limits of state power are an illusion from the by-gone age of 
liberalism, applicable only to states old-fashioned enough to count the 
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cost of their policy in terms of human lives. Both with the Soviet leaders 
and in the West, this faith in the almost supernatural power of the 
totalitarian state, even if it be a power for evil, dates from the experience 
of the first Five Year Plan and of forced collectivization: then, it will be 
remembered, Stalin achieved his ‘revolution from above’ by the starva- 
tion and deportation of millions, and did not blink at the catastrophic 
decline of livestock either. To-day we can see where the parallel was mis- 
leading: from 1928 to 1933 Stalin was chiefly concerned to change once 
for all the structure of Soviet agriculture in order to get the peasantry into 
the grip of the planning machine. The primary aim was a shift in social 
power which could be achieved if the state was prepared not only to 
sacrifice millions of human beings but also to put up with severe damage 
to the economy. But in 1950-53 the primary aim was the quickest possible 
increase in economic war potential. Even collectivization in the satellites 
was now chiefly a means for achieving the production targets. Here, valid 
economic limits did exist — quite apart from the calculable catastrophic 
effect of a policy of slave-driving and planned starvation on the willing- 
ness of the East European workers and peasants to defend ‘their’ People’s 
Democracy. 

There are reasons for thinking that to; level discussions about the 
possibility of a simultaneous ‘turn’ in both home and foreign policy began 
in Stalin’s lifetime and were even then mixed up with manceuvring for 
position among the prospective heirs. Stalin’s last pamphlet itself, pub- 
lished on the eve of the 19th Party Congress last year, showed that the 
decision was in the balance: on the one hand he went so far as to incor- 
porate the primacy of the production of means of production in the very 
definition of socialism and even hinted at the need to overcome the agri- 
cultural delivery crisis not by concessions to the collective farms, but by 
destroying what was left of their independence; on the other, his analysis 
of the international situation, stressing conflicts among the ‘imperialists’, 
could be used as a justification for ending the Cold War and reducing the 
armament effort. Yet in the last months of Stalin’s life the Cold War ex- 
tremists, possibly strengthened by the shock of General Eisenhower’s 
land-slide victory, seemed once more to gain the upper hand. Late in 
November the trial of Slansky in Czechoslovakia, who had been over- 
thrown and arrested as the head of the extremist wing, was suddenly 
turned into an indictment of any past attempts at a moderate economic 
policy and into an occasion for an antisemitic spy scare, and the arrest 
of the Kremlin doctors in January was used for a final effort to create an 
atmosphere of war hysteria and to make continuation of the Cold War, 
with its attendant economic sacrifices, appear inevitable. This campaign 
ended with Stalin’s death; and it seems now that the decisive data 
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showing the impossibility of achieving the Cold War economic targets, and 
particularly the extent of the agricultural crisis, reached his heirs just 
during the succeeding weeks, in the spring of 1953. The decision to end 
the fighting in Korea (made visible in the sudden acceptance of the 
Indian proposal on the prisoners of war issue which Vyshinski had still 
rejected in December), to release the Kremlin doctors, and to order the 
economic retreat, seem all to have been taken within a few weeks of 
Stalin’s death. Since then, there have been considerable oscillations in 
the attempt to work out a new and more flexible foreign policy, and con- 
vulsions in the internal struggle for power inside Russia; but the economic 
retreat has spread from country to country, though the political accom- 
paniment has not everywhere been the same. 


II 


In the outlook of the present Soviet leaders, this double decision to try 
to reduce international tension and also to lower domestic economic 
tension by a slow-down of armament and concessions to demands for a 
higher standard of living, seems unconnected with any change in the basic 
character of the régime, or in its basic antagonism to the ‘capitalist’ world. 
On the contrary, it is linked with the hope that the new policy will enable 
them, in ‘peaceful co-existence’ with their opponents, to strengthen their 
own position and that of the Communist movements in the enemy camp 
over a long period, until the next opportunity arises for a revolutionary 
offensive without incurring major risks. It is apparently thought that the 
new policy will once again consolidate the totalitarian régime in the Soviet 
Union and its satellite states, while the armaments slow-down will provoke 
economic crises in the West and while the revolutionary movements in 
the under-developed countries continue to undermine the world position 
of the Western Great Powers. The Soviet leaders believe that, to-day as 
in the ’twenties and ’thirties, a skow-down of armaments, a calming down, 
if not a settlement, of outstanding issues of conflict such as Germany and 
Korea, and a normalization of diplomatic relations, will serve their basic 
purpose better than the keeping of international temperature at a fever 
pitch, with the attendant constant need for an armament effort that in the 
long run surpasses Russia’s own strength. 

But this turn in Soviet policy is taking place under conditions in which 
the intentions of the Soviet leaders are not the only relevant factor. It is a 
retreat born not of spontaneous insight but out of failure and economic 
compulsion; it takes place in an international setting where the solution 
of outstanding conflicts, and hence the liquidation of the Cold War, is not 
practicable without major Soviet concessions; and it therefore faces the 
Soviet leaders with the need for extremely difficult decisions at a time 
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when the régime itself is in a state of flux following Stalin’s death and when 
the issue of supreme power in Russia is not yet finally settled. The question 
how far the Soviet leaders will have to retreat, and how far they can afford 
to retreat in both economic and foreign policy in search of a détente, 
therefore inevitably links up with the struggle for power among the leaders, 
and with the as yet undecided basic question of the trend of development 
of the post-Stalinist régime itself. 

That question arises from the unique and highly artificial character of 
the Stalinist régime. In the horrible ‘purges’ of the ’thirties, Stalin 
decapitated both the Party which had carried him to power and the new 
bureaucratic stratum that had grown up with the new society; then, 
radically changing the social composition of the Party, he filled it with 
scared and obedient bureaucrats. The result was the forced incorporation 
of a new upper stratum naturally tending towards conservatism into a 
totalitarian organization which continued to maintain and justify its rule 
by permanent revolution — though now a permanent revolution from 
above. The question now is whether this unnatural fusion can outlive its 
creator, or whether its elements will dissociate themselves — a process 
which could only lead, through a series of intermediate stages, to the end 
of the Party régime and the emergence of the conservative bureaucratic 
régime which Western optimists already regard as a fact to-day. 

There are indeed powerful forces pressing in this direction. Most of the 
present leaders, from Malenkov downwards, have had little or no con- 
nection with the Bolshevik revolution, but have been conditioned by 
managerial training and administrative experience to apply to any policy 
the test of efficiency rather than that of orthodoxy. And these leaders have 
been compelled by circumstances to inaugurate their régime with a 
retreat — a retreat that is bound to be immensely popular with their 
people, but could only be accomplished by an open break with Stalinist 
tradition, Stalinist ideology and the most intimate tools of Stalin’s per- 
sonal rule. It would seem that Stalin, after a period of indecision around 
the time of the 19th Party Congress, in the last months of his life turned 
against the advocates of a retreat in economic and foreign policy. Charac- 
teristically, the final device used in his lifetime for working up the hys- 
terical atmosphere of the besieged fortress — the indictment of the Kremlin 
doctors — seemed to be the immediate prelude of a gigantic new purge. 
The opponents of retreat must have realized that the tide of social evolu- 
tion was running against them, and that only another blood-bath could 
preserve their power after Stalin’s death. But it is significant that this time 
the attempt collapsed as soon as the tyrant had closed his eyes. 

In order to preserve control over the enormous Soviet state machine 
and to ensure the co-ordination of its various branches — party, police, 
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army, economy, administration — despite their often divergent interests, 
Stalin had developed his private Apparat, a personal secretariat with 
hundreds of members, closely linked with special sectors of the civilian 
and military secret service. Its personnel, entrenched in every branch of 
the administration, controlled their nominal superiors and ensured for 
the ‘boss’ the right to intervene effectively everywhere and at any time. 
There are reasons to believe that the indictment of the Kremlin doctors 
was prepared by this machine, and that the military leaders named as 
intended victims of the ‘doctor-poisoners’ were in sympathy with its aims, 
i.e. were strict opponents of any retreat in economic or foreign policy. 
Since Stalin’s death, this personal organization of his has been displaced 
under the slogan of ‘collective leadership’. The former head of his per- 
sonal secretariat, Poskrebyshev, has disappeared; the former chief of the 
Party’s Control Commission, Shkiryatov, has been pensiored off with a 
high decoration; of the military leaders glorified as intended victims of the 
‘doctors plot’, Marshal Koniev and the former Chief of Staff, Shtemenko, 
have vanished without trace, while Marshal Vassilievsky, then Minister 
of War, now ranks after Marshal Zhukov who had been kept down in 
Stalin’s lifetime. 

If the liquidation of Stalin’s personal secretariat was needed to over- 
come resistance to the retreat, the abandonment of important aspects of 
Stalinist ideology was needed to justify it. Stalin had laid it down that 
priority for the production of capital goods was an essential part of 
socialism; Malenkov admits that the predominance of heavy industry 
over the production of consumer goods has reached absurd proportions 
and promises relief. Stalin demanded that the ‘delivery resistance’ of the 
collective farms be broken by gradually eliminating what remains of their 
nominal independence in the market, aiming to take away the collective 
farmers’ right to dispose of their produce in favour of some form of organ- 
ized distribution; Malenkov and Khrushchev offer increased incentives 
to the collective farmers, lower their delivery quotas and, after years of a 
disastrous struggle to reduce the scope for the collective farmers’ individual 
plots, offer special tax concessions for those plots. Stalin outlined the per- 
spective of further development towards Communism as characterized by 
the gradual disappearance of production for the market, i.e. of internal 
trade; Malenkov pays special attention to the need to improve internal 
trade, and Mikoyan, now specializing in this task, proclaims the need to 
learn from capitalism. But the most drastic breach with the Stalinist 
legend so far is the release, in Khrushchev’s report to the Central Com- 
mittee on Soviet agriculture, of figures showing that after 25 years of 
collectivization, the Soviet Union has fewer cows than in 1928 and indeed 
fewer than Tsarist Russia in 1916. No such damaging disclosure was 
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needed to justify the immediate policy changes announced by Khrush- 
chev. For that, it would have been perfectly sufficient to admit the failures 
of the last year or two. The deliberate revelation of a fundamental fact 
that had been so long and so carefully hidden only makes sense as a pre- 
paration for more far-reaching policy changes — changes which this time 
would not only affect prices and delivery quotas, but the structure of 
relations between town and country itself. As the Soviet régime in its 
present state could not risk to loosen the collectives themselves without 
fear of immediate collapse, only one such structural change is conceivable 
— the gradual abolition of the system of compulsory deliveries at fixed 
prices. There are indeed indications in Khrushchev’s speech itself that 
just such a change is being contemplated. The peasants’ surplus over and 
above the delivery quotas is bought by the State and the co-operative 
system at market prices; and Khrushchev is not only bringing the fixed 
delivery prices much closer to the free ones by raising them drastically, 
but also speaks of the need to bring the free ‘buy-up’ into the form of 
contracts, so that the Government could calculate its yield in advance and 
the peasant receive cash advances on it. If the present acute shortages 
should be overcome, such a reorganization of the ‘free’ buy-up would 
evidently be sufficient to make the forced delivery system superfluous even 
for a planned economy. The new emphasis on improving the performance 
of internal trade also assumes a special significance in this context. 

The system of compulsory deliveries in Russia is as old as the Five Year 
Plans, and the need to enforce deliveries was historically one of the reasons 
for driving the peasants into the kolkhozes at breakneck speed. But 
Tito’s Yugoslavia succeeded in abolishing the system — and thereby 
greatly improving its relations with the peasants — before permission to 
dissolve the collectives was ever contemplated, and there is evidence that 
the new Soviet leaders have been quietly but carefully studying the 
Yugoslav experiment. For instance, the East German chief planner, 
Leuschner, discussing ways for improving the quality and variety of con- 
sumer goods in announcing the revised economic plan, suggested a num- 
ber of measures for reducing detailed administrative planning from the 
centre, and increasing the scope for the initiative of managements in 
adapting themselves to the market, which are plain copies of ‘Titoist’ 
reforms; he could not have gone publicly on record with such proposals, 
and received the support of the East German Party Secretary, Ulbricht, 
if similar developments were not already under discussion in the Soviet 
Union. There is, indeed, a compelling inner logic in all this. Once the 
exclusive concentration on heavy industry and armaments is given up, 
once the need is recognized to improve the people’s standard of living in 
order to obtain better results from them, it will soon become apparent that 
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a simple change in planning figures, a simple switch in the direction of 
investment is not enough. The methods of planning must be changed as 
well, in order to take account of human beings as they are. But the logic is 
compelling only when the dogmatic shell has been broken and eyes are 
opened to take in the evidence of daily experience, as was the case in 
Yugoslavia after the break with Stalinism. In Russia, the break is still far 
from being fundamental, but the pressure of events tends to deepen it. In 
the Soviet press to-day, technology tends to replace ideology; managerial 
proficiency, proved by results, is the test for the good Party man. But no 
ruling totalitarian Party can live without ideology: if the present leaders 
destroy the old dogma without putting anything in its place, they may 
save the people of Russia — but only by preparing their own ruin. 

One thing, however, is certain: the road back from totalitarian dogma- 
tism, the road of further relaxation and experiment cannot be smooth. 
The stalwarts of Stalinist orthodoxy, the irreconcilables of the permanent 
revolution and the periodic purge, have been defeated for the time being 
— they have not been destroyed. The weight of traditional authority, the 
institutional experience of a foreign service trained in Cold War tactics 
and an intelligence service steeped in uncompromising hostility to all 
‘capitalist’ states, are on their side; so is the will to survival of the vast 
machine of propaganda and terrorism, both at home and in the satellite 
states. Some of the odd quirks of satellite policy, like the revival of Church 
persecution in Poland just now, or the publication of long articles in praise 
of Stalin’s ‘Short Course of History’, and even of Zhdanov, in Eastern 
Germany, so bewildering to the Western onlooker, may be expressions of 
the resistance of these elements; behind the usual screen of outward con- 
formity we may imagine them biding their time, waiting for the failure of 
the new masters, hoping for a chance to strike back. Above all, there is one 
sphere of Soviet policy in which this resistance seems still strong enough 
to prevent an effective and consistent implementation of the ‘new course’ 
and which may well become crucial for its entire fate: foreign policy. 

How is one to explain the fact that a government which is in urgent 
and compelling need to achieve a relaxation of international tension 
should hesitate to make a fresh attempt at a settlement of outstanding 
questions? There seem to be two reasons for this, which we may sum up 
as Western rigidity and Western disunity. The settlement of the German 
and Korean questions has by now become extremely difficult, and even 
the most favourable compromise conceivable now would from the Russian 
point of view mean a costly and visible retreat; moreover, American 
policy, under the influence of American public opinion, shows little in- 
clination to negotiate any compromise at all. On the other hand, such a 
costly and difficult settlement seems no longer necessary to the Russians 
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in order to achieve a relaxation of tension — for they find that the end of 
the Korean fighting, combined with their minor peace gestures, has 
already been sufficient to bring about resistance to continued armament 
in the West and to loosen up the Western diplomatic front. 

If this analysis is correct, Western rigidity and ‘Western disunity may 
prevent us from gathering the fruits of present Russian weakness — a 
double weakness caused by economic failure and by the crisis of the 
régime — at a time which otherwise would be ideal for ‘negotiation from 
strength’. What is more, by preventing a real liquidation of the Cold War 
now, we may strengthen those elements in Russia who want to go back to 
Stalinist orthodoxy and the atmosphere of the besieged fortress, and 
weaken the forces making for the loosening of the Party régime. But what 
is the alternative? Should we keep sending conference invitations to the 
Russians which they reject? Should we offer them concessions at a mo- 
ment when they are weaker than for years? Should we avoid everything 
that might ‘provoke’ them, for fear they might turn Stalinist again? 

No. Unconditional ‘softness’ in dealing with the Soviet Government is 
as useless as unconditional ‘toughness’, and may be more harmful. The 
real problem is not to make concessions to the Russians, but to offer them 
a way in which they may obtain a settlement by making limited but real 
concessions to us. The Soviet leaders have been weakened; they have not 
been defeated. They are due for a retreat; they are not due for surrender. 
They need a relaxation of tension, and for once need it even more urgently 
than we do. They should be clearly told that they cannot obtain it by just 
sitting back doing nothing for a while, but that they can obtain it by con- 
senting to a settlement which advances the frontiers of freedom at their 
expense — and that we are ready at any time to negotiate with them the 
exact price. 

Now it is in the nature of all negotiated settlements that their results 
are limited and not total. But this does not mean that they are deprived of 
dynamic potentialities. There is no reason why the dynamism of success 
and failure, of advance and retreat, should not work in favour of success- 
fully advancing democracy, as much as it worked in the past in favour of 
successfully advancing dictatorship. At a time when the Soviet régime is 
forced to retreat before its self-inflicted economic difficulties, when its 
need for an international détente is urgent, when its shell of dogmatic 
self-assurance is cracking and new forces make themselves felt under the 
surface, a negotiated advance of democracy may be the starting-point for 
repercussions of the greatest moment, both in the satellite empire and in 
the Soviet Union itself. It is the task of Western diplomacy to make that 


first step forward possible. 











SOME SOURCES OF MODERN EUROPE 


Franz Borkenau 


I 


The visitor to Rome may spend some time before he discovers that the 
church of S. Clemente, near the Lateran, contains a number of mural 
paintings belonging mostly to the ninth and the eleventh century, 
respectively; some minor pieces are believed to date from the eighth and 
the tenth century. They are well-known to students of Byzantine art, but 
their significance for the transition from Byzantine to Western civilization 
has not been fully appreciated, doubtless owing to the regrettable speciali- 
zation of historical research which invariably breaks down at the essential 
points of cultural transition not classified under any conventional 
heading. At first sight one is tempted to query the accepted dating, 
especially of the earlier pieces; so violently do some of them contrast with 
the hieratic immutability of Byzantine sacred art. Yet few works of the 
period can be dated more unambiguously. 

The most important of the earlier paintings, an Ascension of the Virgin, 
represents, on its left fringe, Pope Leo IV (847-55), with his name next to 
the figure and a green quadratic ‘nimbus’, familiar from Byzantine icono- 
graphy, round his head. This piece, therefore, belongs almost exactly to 
the middle of the ninth century. Now the historical significance of this 
painting lies, to my mind, in the depicting of violent passion in a sacred 
story: a revolutionary innovation of far-reaching significance. This 
approach does not extend yet — as indeed it will not extend until the 
Romanesque period — to ihe divinity itself. At the top of the picture we 
see the traditional Byzantine Christ, young and masterful, sitting immo- 
bile on his throne, surrounded by floating angels; directly underneath 
him, Mary is standing erect in the sky, her wide-opened arms raised in a 
gesture of prayer and adoration which might be taken directly from a 
Catacomb painting of the third or fourth century. But what movement in 
the representation of the Apostles! True, they still fall into two sharply 
divided and roughly symmetrical groups of six each (the group on the left 
being much better preserved than that on the right). But the symmetry is 
no longer geometrical or formal. It is a symmetry of inner experience only, 
in the sense that, in each of the two groups, three of its members gaze 
upwards to behold the apparition (one of them so as almost to break his 
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neck), while one averts his face, one covers his eyes and one, in looking 
towards his companions, stiffly raises his right arm to point to the wonder. 
On both sides the Apostle who averts himself dominates the group. His 
position focuses the attention of the spectator. Deeply bowing, so as to 
cover in part the bodies of his companions, he raises his left hand to his 
heart, as if seized by a sudden attack; gesture and expression reveal that 
so much glory is intolerable to his mortal frame. The same is true of the 
one who shields his eyes, and also of the Apostle pointing upwards with his 
arm. But this arm, by reaching out like a signpost from the level of the 
earth to that of heaven — this arm which is, as it were, torn upwards, 
disrupting the zonal segmentation of the picture, resembles a trumpet- 
blow announcing the end of secular existence, the approach of a new aeon. 

The Assunta of S. Clemente thus represents the climax of a development 
which started in the beginning of the eighth century. Previously, Roman 
art had been entirely dependent upon models from Ravenna and Byzan- 
tium. The independent development starting round a.p. 700 has more 
than one source. Rome had for centuries been intermittently quarrelling 
with Byzantium concerning theological questions. The latest of these 
quarrels, the monotheletic dispute of the seventh century, was, however, 
the first which led to a prolonged ecclesiastical rupture, while at the same 
time the Islamic onslaught weakened Byzantium, and the Byzantine 
bureaucracy in Italy was virtually replaced by the rule of local feudal 
lords. Towards the end of the seventh century the theological rupture was 
mended, and in the beginning of the eighth Byzantium finally repulsed 
the Arabs. But the breathing-space was short, for the iconoclastic move- 
ment had already started, and in a.p. 726 iconoclasm was proclaimed 
official policy in Byzantium. It is well known that Rome reacted violently, 
this time simultaneously in the religious and in the political field: Pope 
Gregory II, at the head of the Italian militia, led an open revolt against the 
Empire. His successor, Gregory III (731-41) appealed to the Franks for 
help. Rome thus exchanged its Eastern for a Western allegiance. And at 
the same time iconoclasm, in the field of art, deprived Byzantium of all 
those artistic activities which might have served as a model for Rome. 

These facts amply explain why Rome, during the eighth century, 
became independent in the artistic as well as in the political field. They 
do not explain the development which led up to the Assunta of S. Clemente, 
a work not inspired by Italian regionalism but by a spirit entirely different 
from that of Byzantium. It is the thesis of this paper that this new trend 
cannot be understood without reference to the contents of the theological 
debates of the age, debates which are still reputed absurd and unintelli- 
gible but which in fact have a meaning accessible to our modern 
understanding. 
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II 

The monotheletic dispute, which marks the real point of rupture 

between Rome and Byzantium — though Byzantium in the end accepted 
the Roman doctrine, thereby once more restoring formal relations — was 
originally an extension of the monophysite controversy, which in its turn 
was the basic issue inside the Eastern Church. Did Christ in His person 
unite two natures, the human and the divine? Or was He wholly divine, 
even in the flesh? The monophysites, the partisans of the ‘one person, 
one nature’ thesis (or of some similar but diluted formula), at bottom 
denied the significance of the Incarnation. Their adversaries upheld it. 
The dispute went right down to the problem, central to Christian religious 
experience, whether Jesus had actually suffered, physically and morally; 
whether, therefore, the acceptance of suffering could have a divine, hence 
a paradigmatic, character. Art necessarily interprets the problem much 
more graphically than dogma. Whereas Byzantium in the end, after much 
wavering, accepted the ‘two natures’ formula, thus driving Egypt, Syria, 
and Armenia into heresy, Byzantine art rejected any representation of the 
suffering Christ. Here Christ appears exclusively as the Autocrator, the 
youthful or mature, but in any case powerful and mighty Ruler in His 
glory, and all those depicted with Him, be they saints, emperors or bishops, 
acquire something of the same stately immutability and splendid 
majesty. Even in this form, pictorial representation of Christ remains 
somewhat suspect, and there exists a tendency (deriving, of course, from 
Catacomb art) to replace the figure of Christ by the symbol of the Lamb 
or that of the Cross (with, incredible as it may seem, no Christ on it). 
Martyrs, too, appear only in their glory, bearing the instruments of 
torture in their hands as signs of triumph. 

The monotheletic dispute restates the monophysite controversy in 
almost identical terms, with this difference that for the general problem of 
the ‘two natures’ there is now substituted the rather narrower problem 
of the ‘two wills’ in Christ. Clearly, if Christ had had only a divine will, 
totally identical with that of the Father, He could still have suffered 
physical pain but not moral conflict. The Mount of Olives, the anguish of 
the Cross, dissolved into irrelevance. Now it is, I think, important to 
realize that the new formula, which to the Christian East might seem a 
milder version of monophysitism, was to Rome a particularly obnoxious 
one. For to a Roman the notion of voluntas was central. It was inherent in 
the fundamental notions of Roman law, the core of the Roman adminis- 
tration, the whole Roman way of life which the Church had inherited. A 
human nature in Christ deprived of human will appeared as something 
blasphemous, a kind of repulsive doll. The protagonist of the Roman 
viewpoint, Maximus Confessor, insisted above all on the importance of the 
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moral conflict within Christ. How otherwise could the temptation in the 
desert have had a meaning? Rome, in proclaiming the full human nature 
of Christ, ‘completely God, completely Man’, insisted upon the positive 
religious value of the human person, capable not only of being saved 
but also able to do something to save itself. Few incidents of the 
period are more characteristic than the decision of the Synod of Con- 
stantinople in a.p. 692 (the so-called first Trullanum) which enthroned 
the Roman viewpoint as dogma, at the same time prohibiting the symbolic 
representation of Christ and insisting upon his representation in the flesh. 
It is against this background that the iconoclastic movement, which 
erupted almost immediately afterwards, must be understood. The question 
of the ikons was the question of accepting or denying the divine element 
in the flesh. 

It would be a mistake, however, to see the human will, which was now 
accepted as a positive religious value, in the light in which the modern 
world regards it. Maximus Confessor was himself a Byzantine who had 
found a new abode in Rome - the not infrequent example of the man who, 
in breaking with his native civilization, becomes the protagonist of a rival 
one. Yet, again quite typically, he carried a great deal of the Byzantine 
heritage with him. Compare him to some authentic Roman, let us say 
Pope Gregory the Great, and one quickly realizes that the latter’s casual 
use of the notions of free-will and personal responsibility has no counter- 
part in the writings of Maximus; to say nothing of the unceasing effort of 
will so emphatically preached centuries later by the Miltons and Bunyans 
of Puritanism. Maximus has left a “Tractatus Asceticus’ which shows that 
human will, to him, was entirely a matter of negation. The asceticism he 
preaches is summed up in the one virtue of loving one’s enemies, and that 
virtue can indeed be achieved, but only by a total repudiation of the love 
of the world for the sake of the love of God. Will, then, can exert itself only 
in denying itself. It is characteristic of this attitude that in the ascetic 
treatise the only being which appears to be endowed with dynamic energy 
is the devil, whereas God is in possession of the stable, unchanging 
qualities of strength and power. This philosophy clearly derives from the 
pre-Christian doctrine, both Platonic and Aristotelian, which regards 
immutability as the essential quality of the divine, and from its Christian 
amplification identifying change and changeability with the state of sin 
and with actual sin. In Maximus’ teaching this doctrine has been joined 
to the Roman concept of human voluntas in such a way that the will 
appears as an essential instrument of salvation, but only in so far as it is 
necessary to lead man out of the realm of mutability, where alone free 
will can have a meaning. 

To these theological concepts the Roman art of the eighth century 
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provides a close correspondence. Its development can best be studied in 
the remains of Sta Maria l’Antiqua, on the Forum, which contains mural 
paintings from the fifth or sixth to the eighth century, and is well known 
to art historians and tourists. The theological significance of its paint- 
ings, especially those of the later phase (which, incidentally, have their 
counterpart in some smaller Roman churches of the period) has not to my 
knowledge so far attracted attention. Yet it is there that we find, dated 
from Pope John VII (705-7) the first direct Occidental representation of 
the Crucifixion, though it is not yet a Crucifixion in the later Western 
sense. Christ is on the Cross, but only symbolically, surrounded by a host 
of angels bowing down before Him in graceful and harmonious gestures, 
whereas lower down an immense human throng, so thick that the move- 
ments of individuals are indistinguishable, looks up to Him. The angels are 
very Byzantine, but the human throng is an innovation. Christ on the 
Cross, even in this symbolic interpretation, is a revolutionary conception. 
Nothing of the kind had been envisaged by the Trullanum decisions 
fifteen years earlier. 

If this symbolic representation of the Crucifixion still remains timid in 
its attempt to convey a new religious experience, its unrestrained repre- 
sentation was not long in coming. In the Quiricus chapel of Sta Maria 
P Antiqua, which dates from the middle of the eighth century (probably a 
little earlier rather than a little later), Christ on the Cross is represented 
in the full Western sense, in a fresco dominating the whole room. The 
moment chosen is that of Christ’s death, when darkness falls over the 
earth. Above the Cross we see sun and moon, as it were, taking flight. 
The expression of Christ is impassive, He is suspended on the Cross without 
any sign of previous suffering. John, too, stands stiffly on the right, whereas 
the Virgin, on the left, shows faint traces of emotion. Next to the Cross we 
have the two soldiers, one on each side, driving their spears into Christ’s 
body, the blood and water gushing out. Here then we are suddenly trans- 
ferred from the Eastern to the Western sphere of pictorial art; we are 
confronted with a subject which would still have been depicted in much 
the same way in the nineteenth century. 

Colour and design, too, call for comment. The sky is dark-blue, 
spreading an atmosphere of intense gloom over the whole scene. In this 
the fresco hardly differs from the mosaics of the period, characterized as 
they are by the almost complete abandonment of the luscious green so 
predominant in the Ravenna mosaics. But the function of the gloomy 
colouring of the Crucifixior of St Quirinus differs from that of the still 
very Byzantine mosaics of the period. In their case, the dark colours 
produce an effect of solemn immutability beyond both joy and grief; in 
the Crucifixion they reflect the terrible darkness of a tragic moment, also 
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represented by the simultaneous ‘flight’ of sun and moon. The gloom, in 
the mosaics of Sta Prassede or Sta Maria in Dominica, is ontological; 
in the Crucifixion of St Quirinus it is dynamic, hence tragic. Let us 
remember that centuries later Western drama begins to unfold with the 
passion plays. Here again we can grasp, visually, the transition from 
Eastern to Western civilization. Byzantine mural paintings of the late 
sixth and of the seventh century are characterized by a gradual reduction 
of the colour scheme. In contrast to the mosaics, which more and more 
approach (without ever fully reaching it) a two-colour setting, dark or 
golden background against white or brown figures, the frescoes of the 
period are gradually reduced to various shades of a nondescript brown. 
Simultaneously, the limbs of the human figures atrophy, as if embodying 
the nothingness of all flesh; the rich vestments of the Ravenna period are 
reduced to rigid, almost sack-like hues segmented by equally rigid folds. 
The total spiritualizing of the relevant part of existence, which is the 
essence of the monophysite world view, cannot but express itself in the 
almost total desincarnation of the irrelevant, the material part of existence, 
to the point where pictorial art almost ceases to depict anything. 

We shall not be surprised to find this trend violently, though still 
clumsily, reversed in the Crucifixion of St Quirinus. The Cross there 
stands against two rocks which are depicted in violent green and purple, 
respectively, adding another element of grim contrast and fierce passion 
to the gloomy background. Mary is in blue, though John and the soldiers 
still wear different kinds of brown. The folds are rigid, but the vestments 
are wide and the lines indicating the folds are broad. The figures are still 
stiff, but no longer disembodied. Suffering here takes the place of glory, 
sharp contrasts appear instead of an ever more monotonous harmony, 
reality usurps the place of symbolism, dynamics the place of statics. But the 
new dynamics do not express themselves in physical movement. Through 
the colour scheme, they reflect directly an inner experience: another basic 
element of Western thought and art has thus come into existence. 


III 


Historically, ‘nothing comes out of nothing.’ The most revolutionary 
innovator is always starting from something against which he revolts, and 
whose features are, albeit negatively, reflected in his work. Where the gap 
between the old and the new seems too wide, or where the new seems not 
opposed to, but disparate from, the 2ld, we shall suspect the presence of 
a second, as yet undetected, influence. It is of course a mistake to treat 
historical development simply as a series of ‘influences’, disregarding the 
autarchy of every piece of human creation. But it is equally thoughtless to 
make some absolute spontaneity the source of all that is new, whereas the 
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essence of the historical process lies in the work of each new generation 
developing a new attitude: new not in relation to an empty world but to 
what has been handed down to it. The sudden emergence of the fully- 
developed representation of the Crucifixion, in the absence of any Byzan- 
tine models, at first sight seems unintelligible — such a development should 
take centuries, not decades. The search for possible models, however, 
discloses the existence of almost exactly the same pattern of representation 
in Syrian art. It is no doubt surprising and at first a little puzzling, but the 
fact seems to be that the great transition which brought into being some 
of the essential elements of Western religious experience and art is due to 
an exchange of Syrian for Byzantine models. 

These models were well-known in Rome. One of them exists in the 
sacra sacrorum of the Lateran: a representation of the Crucifixion identical, 
but for the colours, with that of St Quirinus. Only, in the Syrian piece we 
have the traditional three crosses, where the creator of St Quirinus, 
presumably so as to concentrate the effect, has left out the two sinners. 
The Syrian piece is painted on the inside of the cover of a wooden casket 
containing relics from Palestine which was in the possession of Pope 
Leo III — the Pope who crowned Charlemagne. The latter event of course 
took place half a century after St Quirinus was covered with frescoes, but 
experts date the Syrian piece to the beginning of the seventh century. It 
was certainly not an isolated piece. We know that while Byzantine art 
consistently represented the divine only in its immutable glory, Syrian 
art never abandoned the representation of the Crucifixion, and its 
pictorial works quite generally represent passion, and care much less for 
esthetic harmony. 

In comparing the Syrian with the Roman piece one can see that Rome 
has made certain concessions to the Byzantine viewpoint, The soldiers in 
the Syrian piece drive their spears violently into Christ’s body, while in the 
Roman piece they perform this action timidly, as it were. In the Syrian 
piece, too, the body hangs limply from the Cross, dragged down by its 
weight, revealing in the artist a knowledge of the real physical effects of 
crucifixion ; in the Roman piece, the arms lie parallel to the wood of the 
Cross, so that no physical effect of the torture, and in consequence no 
indication of suffering, is visible. In the struggle against Byzantium the 
Roman artist has found an ally in the mind of the non-Hellenic East, but 
he seems still to shudder before its implications. 

If this analysis of the situation seems far-fetched, let it be remembered 
that the first half of the eighth century saw a succession of Popes from the 
East. Gregory III, who called in the Franks as an ally against Byzantium 
and the Lombards, was himself a Syrian. His successor Zacharias (741-52), | 
in whose Pontificate the paintings of St Quirinus should probably be 
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placed, was another Easterner, and his Pontificate proceeded under the 
towering influence of the tradition of Gregory III. That a Syrian Pope, 
in his insurgence against Byzantium, should have turned to his native 
country for spiritual support can hardly seem surprising. Besides, the 
affinity between the Syrian and the Roman approach was real, at least 
in what divided them from Byzantium. The Antioch theological school, 
regardless of the many internal divisions which finally reduced it to 
political impotence within the Roman Empire, was united in a realistic 
approach to the Christian tradition, insisting upon the underlying 
historical facts, stressing the human aspects of the person of Christ (Arian- 
ism had its origin in the Antioch school), rejecting an entirely symbolical 
interpretation of the Gospels. Closer contact between Rome and Antioch 
mihgt have brought out deep differences in the interpretation of the human 
will (in both Christ and man), but that was not to happen. In the matter 
of representing religious drama, and in particular Christ’s suffering, 
Antioch and Rome thought along parallel, if not identical, lines. Only ata 
later stage, represented no longer by the paintings of S. Maria l’Antiqua 
but by those of S. Clemente, were the ways of Rome and those of the 
non-Hellenic East to part. Before this occurred, however, there was a 
period of very marked Syrian influence upon Roman art, revealing 
Rome’s still unrelieved incapacity to express fully what was forming in 
her womb; yet Rome was all the time drawing nearer and nearer to this 
goal, with the help of the Syrian tradition of depicting realistically, not so 
much the outward movements of the body analysed by Hellenic and 
Roman sculptors, but the inner movements of the soul. More subjects are 
now relieved of the taboo imposed upon them by the Byzantines. Depen- 
dence on the Syrian viewpoint increases, but dependence upon immediate 
Syrian models is lessening, or at least it would seem to be so; too much 
of Syrian art is lost to allow of definite conclusions in this matter. 

We find an early specimen of the new art, preceding even the St 
Quirinus Crucifixion, in a frescoe representing the Mount of Olives. 
It dates from the Pontificate of Gregory III. Since the taboo on such 
scenes was not remotely as strong as that upon the Crucifixion, the 
presentation of the event is much more uninhibited. Nothing remains of 
the harmony of posture and movement invariably sought by the Byzan- 
tines. Jesus, clad in a robe of glaring red, is kneeling in a position almost 
to be described as ‘crouching’, His disproportionate hands outstretched 
in a passionate gesture of imploring the Father. It must be borne in mind 
that the Mount of Olives, with the ‘Let this chalice pass, but not my will 
but Thine be done’, was the locus classicus of all those who defended the 
existence of a purely human will, and of moral conflict and suffering in 


the person of Jesus. Farther behind, in sharpest contrast, we watch the 
17 
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three Apostles, not simply sleeping but almost visibly snoring, in positions 
much more appropriate to their abject human failure than to their 
Apostolic dignity. Clearly the painter was aware of that characteristically 
Western experience, the loneliness of a tortured soul amidst the indiffer- 
ence of the world. 

And then there are, suddenly appearing and almost immediately 
pullulating, the endless strips of martyr stories covering the walls of Roman 
churches of the period and, in the first place, of Sta Maria l’Antiqua. 
Here again a Byzantine taboo is broken, following, if I am not mistaken, 
Syrian models. The number of representations constantly augments down 
to the age of Charlemagne, until one seems to witness a kind of sado- 
masochistic orgy, not pleasing to the psychologically alert mind of modern 
man. That should not prevent us from analysing the purely theological 
aspect. We need no longer insist upon the acceptance of actual realistic 
suffering as part of religious experience, a basic event in the emergence of 
Western religion and art. It is more relevant to point out that this accept- 
ance is still limited. For while the torturers in these paintings are employ- 
ing every kind of devilish device, there is no sign of real suffering among 
their victims. What they display is not so much fortitude but ‘patience’, 
that virtue so much lauded by Maximus Confessor in his Tractatus Asceticus. 
Their impassivity remains untouched, and at the same time meek and 
passive. We are still in a phase where energy is the realm of the devil 
alone, hence are not yet within the realm of a fully developed Western 
way of life. This, incidentally, is the period of the last great Roman 
mosaics, the last representations of divine immutability, coincident with 
the age of Charlemagne and of his sons. 

And then comes the Assunta of S. Clemente. The preceding study of the 
historical background now enables us to state precisely in what consists its 
great innovation. It lies again, primarily, in the field of inner experience, 
not of outward presentation. And how could it be otherwise? The art of 
the Christian era is never /’art pour l’art, it always serves to illustrate a 
religious concept which cannot be fully expressed in words. What is new 
in the Assunta is this central fact: in it, for the first time since the emer- 
gence of the Byzantine style, a Western work of art represents action, 
energy, passion, as something not belonging to the realiu of the devil but 
of the divine. True, the divinity itself remains in its old impassivity, but 
the Apostles, saints among the saints, are here overwhelmed by the most 
violent emotion. For the first time, then, emotion is sanctified, is madea | 
key element in religious experience. It would be difficult to conceive a 
more fundamental change. Also, whereas in Byzantine art any sign of 
feeling is always tamed by the harmonious movement in which it expresses 
itself, here the distorted necks, the arms wildly raised, the faces torn by 
emotion transgress every xsthetic code. Clearly the painter conceived of 
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this disruption of outward harmony as the test of genuine religious 
experience. It is true that the experience itself is still entirely passive — but 
that is a feature which does not disappear completely down to the 
beginning of the Renaissance. Regardless of this qualification, therefore, 
we are here confronted with the completion of a new world in which 
depth of inner feeling is the paradigmatic attitude, replacing Oriental 
impassivity; in which the esthetic code has been shattered by the 
irruption of this fierce religious emotion; in which, consequently, a 
new key subject of art, the inner man, has emerged. 

The jump, again, seems too great to be completely unprepared. And 
again an Oriental model is not lacking. This time it comes from Armenia. 
The illuminated gospel of Queen Mtle, of the ninth century, contains an 
Assunta which, almost point for point, resembles that of S. Clemente. 
The gospel, admittedly, is a few years earlier than the Assunta of S. 
Clemente (probably a.p. 868); but again, as in the case of the Syrian 
models of the Quirinus chapel, dates matter little, since the Oriental pieces, 
as distinct from their Western counterparts, must be regarded as specimens 
of a fairly rigid type. In the Armenian gospel we have, as in S. Clemente, 
the position of Christ right above the head of Mary. We have the same 
floating angels supporting Christ (though, in the upper two corners of the 
Armenian miniature two angels are standing stiffly on Christ’s side). 
The Apostles are grouped into two sections of six each, again as in S. 
Clemente; and here, too, they show considerable emotion. 

If Syrian influence upon Rome in the age of Gregory III and Zacharias 
is obvious, Armenian influence in the ninth century seems less easy to 
account for. The explanation presumably is that Armenia, during this 
period, was the only Eastern Christian country spared by the iconoclastic 
crisis, hence the only place in the East to which Roman painters could turn 
for models. But one should not ixust too much to the coincidence in time 
of the two pieces. The date of the Armenian gospel is controversial ; it may 
be later, and also, while our knowledge of Oriental Christian art is 
sufficient to guide us at once to a really major innovation, we do not know 
remotely enough to be positive about the limits in time and space of 
certain iconographic types. In other words, there is no certainty that the 
way in which the Assunta is here presented is peculiar to the ninth 
century or peculiar to Armenia. All we can be sure of is that it is an 
Eastern, non-Byzantine type belonging to the post-Justinian period. 
That it influenced the master of S. Clemente does not seem to admit of 
any doubt, so direct are the points of comparison. 

This, however, renders the more significant the changes he has intro- 
duced into his Oriental model. Far outstripping all others in importance 
is the change in the relation between heaven and earth. In the Armenian 
miniature, Mary stands in the midst of the Apostles, dividing the two 
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groups. In S. Clemente, she is raised high above them, into an intermediate 
zone between heaven and earth. The Armenian painting, though meant 
as an Assunta, gives no real conception of a rise. The division of the fresco 
of S. Clemente, by creating three superimposed sections instead of two, 
does give such an impression, and everything possible is done by the artist 
to strengthen it. In the gospel of Queen Mtle, the Virgin timidly raises her 
hands and arms. In S. Clemente her arms are wide-open, passionately 
outstretched towards the sky and Christ enthroned in it. The two stiff 
angels of the Armenian models are replaced by two more floating angels 
above Christ’s head. But it is the group of the Apostles which, in conso- 
nance with the general religious tendency of the fresco, is most intimately 
affected by the change. In the Armenian gospel the two Apostles nearest 
to Mary kneel before her almost gracefully; four in each group look 
surprised, perhaps amazed. The two Apostles on the outward fringes 
avert their faces a little. No bowing of bodies in awed terror; no craned 
necks, no faces distorted by the incomprehensible, and, most important of 
all, no distorted arms pointing wildly to heaven. It is the mutual adjust- 
ment of the deeply stirred Apostles and of the raised arms of Mary 
which gives to S. Clemente a grandiose movement, only to be expressed in 
the term ‘sursum’. It is this ‘uplift’ - to use the rather cheap modern 
term for something which was not cheap in the ninth century, when it 
was born — which separates by a whole world the Assunia of S. Clemente 
from the Assunta of the gospel of Queen Mtle. It separates the entirely 
passive emotion of the non-Hellenic East — reflecting itself chiefly in a 
readiness for martyrdom — from the active dynamics of the West. The 
Assunta of S. Clemente is not simply full of movement; the movement also 
has a clear-cut unified direction (‘sursum’). What is perhaps most note- 
worthy is the painter’s preference for the straight line — so sharply con- 
trasting not only with Byzantine art but also with Carlovingian and 
Ottonian liking for the soft curve. It is as if he had understood that the 
straight line, being suggestive of an overcoming of gravitation, is the ideal 
symbol of the total victory of spiritual force over the gravitation of the 
body. This time indeed the Western spiritual world is present, complete 
and unqualified. 

We seem to encounter at this point the rarest of all historical events: 
real independent creation; though even this artist, doubtless one of the 
great figures in the history of art, started from Eastern models. It would 
be vain, however, to attempt an interpretation of his work as a synthesis of 
Oriental traditions with others deriving from elsewhere, perhaps from the 
barbarian North. Admittedly this was also the age of a great early blos- 
soming of French art. And there, too, not unnaturally, passion, martyr- 
dom, drama, play a part unknown only a short time before. Yet if 
one compares the S. Clemente frescoes with their nearest contemporary 
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French counterpart, the frescoes of the Crypt of St Germain in Auxerre, 
where the martyrdom of St Stephen is depicted, one realizes at once that 
Auxerre is much nearer to the Byzantine tradition: esthetic harmony 
is nowhere broken, the attitude of the Saint is still one of meek suffering. 
Rome, not the Carlovingian Court, is in the vanguard during this era. 
What the artist of the Assunta of S. Clemente has added to his Oriental 
models is entirely his own. 


IV 


Let us attempt to visualise the background which enabled this creation 
to emerge. The middle of the ninth century was one of the great 
ages of the Papacy. Leo IV drove the Sarazens out of central Italy and 
built the Leonine City. His second successor, Nicolaus I (858-67), was the 
first to assert Papal political supremacy over the Frankish Court, to exert 
in a new way Papal ecclesiastical supremacy over the French bishops, and 
his conflict with the Byzantine patriarch Photius marks a new stage in the 
rupture with Byzantium. Again it was Nicolaus who, during the two 
preceding Pontificates, increasingly directed the whole policy of the Holy 
See. This short-lived phase was in every respect an anticipation of the 
great Gregorian reform movement of the eleventh century. It was a flash 
in the dark, anticipating the civilization led by the medieval Church. No 
wonder that it was accompanied by the sudden eruption of a pictorial 
style anticipating the essentials of medieval art. When it was over, 
Roman painting relapsed into utter insignificance, only to re-emerge in 
the eleventh century. 

Nicolaus has no independent theological contribution to his credit, 
nor did Rome during that age boast any leading theologian. Yet the 
intimate contact existing between Nicolaus and the leading French 
theologians of the period leaves no doubt of the interest Rome took in the 
first exploits of Western theology just then proceding in the Isle-de-France 
and Champagne, as well as east of the Rhine. There is no space here to 
deal with this whole subject. This much, however, can be said: from the 
very beginning, moral good and evil, and man’s effort in combating the 
latter and achieving the former, plays a predominant part quite unknown 
to the Eastern church. The dynamic ‘sursum’ of the Assunta of S. Clemente 
has its spiritual counterpart in this early French theology. Thus, while it 
would be a mistake to suppose any direct influence upon the artist of S. 
Clemente other than that of the East and to a minor extent of Byzantium, 
his artistic achievement could very well be described as a refraction of the 
new Northern theology through the prism of non-Hellenic Eastern pictorial 
art. The age of Nicolaus I marks a definite turning away on Rome’s part 
from Byzantium, and a merging of Roman and Northern ecclesiastical 
affairs, a culminating point in a development proceeding over centuries; 
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it is only natural that, somewhat timidly in the light of the possibilities 
involved, but daring by contrast with tradition, art should follow in the 
wake of ecclesiastical policy. With a great hallelujah the West is born, a 
hallelujah no longer only to heaven reaching down to man, but also to 
man reaching up to heaven, a hallelujah no longer to the static immutable 
verities but to the creative possibilities of a struggling soul. 

It may be fitting in conclusion to essay some more general remarks. 
Professor Toynbee in his writings is no doubt right in opposing to Speng- 
ler’s concept of civilizations rigidly and monadically divided from one 
another the concept of cultural affiliation. An attempt has here been 
made to investigate a clear-cut case of such affiliation, and it may be 
suggested that the result throws doubt on the notion of the affiliation of 
one particular younger culture to an older. Such instances do probably 
occur — Hindu civilization is a direct revival of the old Aryan civilization, 
and there are other phenomena of the same kind. But they are phenomena 
characterized by a certain sterility. The great creative civilizations seem 
to have a more complex origin. If the arts are taken as a measuring stick, 
our Western culture is hardly at all affiliated to classical Antiquity. 
Assuming that the arts are a very fair choice for measuring Hellenic 
influence, Spengler’s dictum that classical Antiquity is, to the West, really 
the strangest civilization of all seems fully borne out. 

The present essay deals with only one aspect of a regionally limited 
segment of Western civilization, the one most closely linked to Byzan- 
tium. But it may be suggested that this region, namely Central Italy, at 
the decisive moment when for the first time Western civilization comes 
within sight, played a greater part than is generally recognized. In the 
course of this investigation, something like a casuistry of affiliation, or to 
use a more old-fashioned term, of cultural influence, has emerged. Part 
of the solution of the problem of cultural affiliation does, in my opinion, 
reside in a detailed analysis of various types of such influence. 

During the period here under discussion, the specifically Roman way of 
life was submerged, though not destroyed, by the barbarian invasions. 
Rome in consequence was subjected to the towering influence of Byzantium. 
This, the domination and permeation of a weaker by a stronger civiliza- 
tion, is one type of affiliation. The weakening of Byzantium, much more 
than any spontaneous revival of her own forces, later enabled Rome to 
re-emphasize her own values. A conflict between Rome and Byzantium 
ensued, in which Rome, unable as yet to stand upon her own feet, looked 
for guiding models abroad. It was a matter entirely of choice, as distinct 
from the irresistible and overwhelming influence of Byzantium, that Rome 
in this emergency turned to the non-Hellenic East for spiritual help. With 
this help she could reassert, though only in part, her own conception of 
voluntas. Further events obliged Rome to stand entirely on her own feet, 
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a task for which her own local forces were quite insufficient. In this new 
emergency the distant East proved not only geographically and politically 
remote, but also spiritually inadequate. Syria could be helpful in repulsing 
the purely symbolic, inhuman Christianity of Byzantium, but she lagged 
far behind the potentialities of the Roman notion of voluntas as the core of 
a new religious experience. Then Rome, in circumstances not here to be 
discussed in detail, turned to the young Northern nations. It was neither 
a completely free choice nor a case of irresistible pressure. Rather, it was a 
case of a voluatary alliance, necessary if Rome wanted to maintain herself 
as a first-rate power. Northern political protection of the Roman See was 
short-lived and unreliable. But the North gave Rome an instinctive, yet 
half-mute, conception of the dynamic human personality as a central 
religious factor which, integrated into Christianity, could break through 
the impasse in which Byzantium had involved itself. A Byzantine inherit- 
ance critically revised in the light of the Roman notion of voluntas, and 
then fertilized by Northern individualism — is the formula emerging from 
this brief study of the origins of the West. Naturally it found its first 
fully explicit statement — not yet in words but only in pictures — in Rome 
and not in the North. It is an almost general rule in the emergence of new 
civilizations that the explicit formulation of their main tenets starts in the 
border regions where they rub shoulders with opposing ways of life. It is 
conflict, and conflict alone, which brings out the great creative forces. 
More specifically, France — as witnessed by the art of the ninth century — 
was at that time still busy trying to prove that she had successfully over- 
come Merovingian barbarism and become a civilized country; and what 
could be a more complete proof of full civilization than the integration 
into the incipient French tradition of models taken from the graceful forms 
of Byzantium, then the only repository of ‘cultured refinement’? Rome 
cared for none of these things. Ancient and proud of her heritage, she did 
not bother about the barbarian elements in her own make-up, but turned 
resolutely towards the great twofold task: to lay the foundations of 
her own, un-Byzantine and now already fully anti-Byzantine civilization, 
and to secure for it spiritual and, in no small measure, political domination 
of the new world of the Northern barbarians. Thus it was that Rome in 
her art proclaimed the new values coming from the North with a lack of 
inhibition which was certainly pleasing to the great Leo and the greater 
Nicolaus, but would have shocked the recently civilized gentlemen of the 
Court of the Western Carlovingians. Before France could fully join in the 
new movement she must first replace the Carlovingian Court, with its 
self-conscious imitation of Byzantium, by something less refined and more 
national. Only when this task had been achieved during the tenth century 
could France act her true role and almost at once predominate in the 
rise of Western civilization. 




















































THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH IN PAKISTAN 
Lois Mitchison 


Macaulay started it all. His 1835 minute on education marks the change 
in India from a vernacular, artistic and religious education to an English, 
semi-scientific and quite secular one. The new British government 
wanted clerks who understood their governors’ language, could read and 
write it, and do simpie sums. They should obey and respect their superiors, 
and not have too many ideas of their own. The English language (so the 
government thought) would bring Christianity, progress and a higher 
way of life. 

The Indian people agreed with the government. At first the Hindus 
were more enthusiastic than the Moslem ruling class. But gradually the 
Moslems too accepted the idea that their intellectual and material future 
depended on the new education. So the old mosque and temple schools, 
and the private tutors of the wealthy, were replaced, first by missions 
and then by government schools. English was the teaching language, 
and the text-books were those used in the English grammar and public 
schools of the time. Beyond these schools were the universities with the 
same language and type of books. 

To-day the government primary schools teach in Urdu or the provincial 
language. In the government grammar schools English is learnt as a second 
language, until the last two or three years, when it may be used for all 
teaching. There is, however, a great shortage of government schools with 
low fees or none at all. There are too few teachers. Primary school teachers 
get the wages of a good cook - five to seven pounds a month - without 
the cook’s shopping perquisites. Their prestige is not much higher. As in 
nineteenth-century England, visiting committees of ladies go into the 
schools at the times most convenient to themselves, and try to supplement 
the teacher’s instructions, particularly on religion and the children’s duty 
towards their country. Secondary school teachers generally have univer- 
sity qualifications, and are rather better thought of and paid. But their 
salaries are still much less than those of a university teacher or admini- 
strative civil servant. 

The consequent shortage of schools is particularly sad, as Pakistan 
children and their parents have a great belief in education. Any employer 
is asked to write notes to headmasters or mistresses to admit their servants’ 
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children to free places. A play centre for children was started in a refugee 
camp; but the children did not want to play and used the slates, not to 
draw pictures with coloured chalks, but to write out alphabets and do 
sums. There was much greater competition for these slates than for balls 
or skipping ropes. One small girl hugged hers for two hours, doing long 
division sums as fast as she could, and refusing to be diverted to fractions 
or decimals or anything easier than long division to correct! Children who 
could not read or write their own language, still wanted to know the 
English alphabet first, and exciting, glamorous English words like ‘cat’ 
or ‘bus’. 

This play centre was eventually taken over as a proper school by the 
All-Pakistan Women’s Association, which runs some other free primary 
schools. But most parents have to pay fees if they want their children to 
be educated. The fees vary from five or ten shillings a month, in some of 
the government schools, to the high, boarding-school fees of the girls’ 
convents and the boys’ public schools. These private schools do nearly all 
their teaching in English, and their children may sit for the English School 
Certificate exams. The most famous of the boys’ schools is Aitchison 
College, Lahore - still known to the Lahore tonga drivers as ‘Chiefs’ 
College’ because of its original foundation in 1886 for the sons and 
nominees of the princes only. It has a house system, blazers and a school 
mosque; and its buildings are a red brick cross between Victorian Gothic 
and eighteenth-century Indian architecture. 

University students must know English. All their subjects are taught in 
English and they must themselves speak and write it. So students from 
the English-speaking schools start with a great advantage; other first-year 
students may hear and understand nothing of their lectures and are far 
too frightened of their silly-sounding accents and grammar to ask or answer 
questions in English. Sometimes they never catch up, and intelligent 
students without much language ability may fail hopelessly in their 
University courses. English is after all a foreign language. Pakistani 
students’ ability to read, write and talk it varies as much as English 
students’ ability to read, write and talk French. If anything, the task is 
more difficult for Pakistani students. Urdu script is based on Arabic and 
not Roman letters, and it is written from right to left. So students have to 
alter their basic hand and eye direction, and this slows up their reading 
and writing more than anything else. 

It is always difficult to learn a foreign language. Even if one’s speech is 
grammatically correct, it may sound wrong, like the English of Kipling’s 
babu in Kim. There is a charming example of this English in the acknowledg- 
ments of a book of nineteenth-century Moslem tracts: ‘it would be simply 


ungrateful on our part to totally omit this venerable gentleman, a 
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particular friend and great patron of the author whose general success and 
well-being in all departments, shades and walks of life do invariably form 
his favourite subjects.’ There is very little grammatically wrong except 
for the perennial difficulties of a split infinitive, and the difference between 
totally, altogether, entirely and wholly. But the author was not interested 
in the undertones of English words like venerable, nor did he share the 
English feeling that over-emphasis is odd and comic. The Indian continent 
favours over-emphasis: great heat and great cold in the weather, great 
riches and poverty, bright clothes and natural colours encourage the 
writer to like extremes. The Pakistanis, like the English Elizabethans, have 
all their pride in their new country, with its religious and historical 
revival, to encourage them to strong and colourful language. 

With this pleasure in emphasis goes a love of idioms, proverbs, slang and 
quotations. The same set of acknowledgments in the Moslem tracts has an 
excellent example. The author is using the idiom ‘through thick and thin’ - 
he writes ‘the deceased Moulvie’s thickness and thinness with the author and 
the mutual hi,":est affectionate regard . . .” Or the idiom may seem 
impolite, like the English letter endings. Few university students signed 
themselves ‘Yours sincerely’ or “Yours truly’ when they wrote to me as a 
college lecturer. Instead they wrote ‘I remain, Madam (or honoured 
Professor), your respectful and obedient pupil.’ 

Proverbs and quotations sound very exciting in a foreign language. 
Pakistani students admire them in other people’s work and like to use 
them in their own. Their favourite seems to be: 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We must make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time. 
Slang dates even more quickly than proverbs and quotations; and 
because they hear it so seldom, students tend to use it with the wrong 
intensity — ‘ “Golly,” murmured the murderer’. 

What generally happens to-day, then, is that as the student learns to 
use English easily, he also uses it more quietly, without a great riot of 
adjectives, idioms, proverbs and quotations. It is in some ways a pity. The 
old Indian English had enormous vigour and great charm, even though 
it was not the English of England. I suggested to one group of students 
that perhaps they were making a language with more vigour and more 
poetry in it than ordinary English had. But the students wanted to write 
strictly correct English, and they did not want to be laughed at, as the 
older generation of Indian students had been. They have other reasons: 
English is still the language of government, business and some social 
life in Pakistan ; and of the Universities and firms in England and America 
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where Pakistani students may be sent to complete their training. Again, 
the old-fashioned Indian English is rich but not very clear; and a clear 
language is wanted for the scientific and industrial development almost 
everybody in Pakistan desires. 

The way the students write English depends on what they read. 
English literature is a compulsory subject for all university students, and 
their love of quotations, moral sentiments and long complicated sentences 
is encouraged by the reading in their university courses. Novels were 
chosen from the Victorians and near Victorians — generally Scott, Hardy, 
Dickens and Thackeray. The two novels prescribed when I was lecturing 
were Dickens’s Pickwick Papers and Hardy’s The Trumpet Major. Meanwhile 
the two senior years were reading Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, 
Matthew Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy and Ruskin’s Unto This Last. The 
poetry text-books were mostly anthologies, beginning with Shakespeare 
and ending with Rupert Brooke. Or for English specialists, anthologies 
of longer poems with a lot of Milton or the selected works of Matthew 
Arnold. Only in the essays and biographical sketches students are 
supposed to read are there touches of modernity - little extracts from 
Lytton Strachey, Robert Lynd and J. B. Priestley. 

The subjects of these text-books were curiously remote from the 
students’ lives. The poetry, of course, included a great deal of straight 
nature poetry. The first year anthology had Shakespeare’s sonnet 

Shall I compare thee to a Summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And Summer’s lease hath all too short a date. . . . 
So ‘Summer’, wrote the first-year in their examination notebooks, ‘is a 
pleasant season in the U.K. It very seldom gets hot (only about seventy- 
five degrees). May is the beginning of summer and is as much liked in 
the U.K. as December, the beginning of winter, is in Karachi.’ The 
rough winds had to be explained; they were not strong steady winds from 
Quetta and the Sind Desert, carrying dust and sand storms down the 
Karachi streets, nor the summer monsoon gales. Buds are not an easy idea: 
there is very little room for gardens in Karachi, most of the commonest 
plants are evergreens, and everything has a way of becoming suddenly 
green and flowering overnight when the first rains fall. 

Later on the students read Keats - “To one who has been long in city 
pent.’ But it was difficult to imagine Keats’s pleasure in the country. 
Around Karachi there is rolling desert, scattered with camel thorns, and 
occasional mineral rocks in streaked greens and pinks. In the Punjab and 
U.P. there is very intensive farming of crops like sugar-cane and millet, 
with no room for pasture, hedges or trees. In the north the country is 
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barren, .;ith rocky hills and dangerous tribal villages. Only round a few 
hill resorts is there anything like the English countryside; but the resorts 
are expensive and far away, so very few of the students know them. 

Flowers are another difficulty; Wordsworth among the daffodils is a 
favourite of all anthologists. When I was lecturing on it I tried, at first, 
to draw daffodils, but I don’t draw very well and it seemed kinder to 
leave the students their mental pictures of unearthly yellow bushes with 
great round flowers. Other subjects are equally remote. The oddest essay 
I ever saw was one in ‘the first year anthology’ on the public school 
system in England. The students were roused to a most educa- 
tional fury by the essayist’s statement that the public schools produce 
men ideally fitted to rule other races. But there were so many strange 
English ideas. Matthew Arnold’s ‘Lines written in Rugby Chapel’ - what 
is a chapel and what does it look like? The Pickwick Papers - an English 
inn does sell alcohol, but it is not a scene of wild debauchery and wicked- 
ness. The love poetry of Keats — Keats often saw his fiancée, sometimes 
alone, but he was not an immoral man. 

The students did not dislike their English courses. Their picture of 
England worried them no more than English schoolboys are worried 
by their pictures of classical Greece and Rome. Daffodils are as imagin- 
able to them as Asphodel is to English boys, and Rugby Chapel and its 
rites as real as the Parthenon and the Dionysian mysteries. For the imagin- 
ative it at least makes a pretty picture. 

Pakistani students have many of the Victorian virtues — conscientious- 
ness, industry, ambition and a contempt for frivolity. These virtues are 
encouraged by their text-books, the religious revival of Islam, and the 
speeches of national leaders stressing that it is their duty to work and 
sacrifice themselves for their country. So, in their education, they look 
for useful knowledge and moral inspiration. Knowledge they note down 
from the Greek mythology of Shelley, the lives of Florence Nightingale 
and the more suitable Victorian scientists. Moral inspiration they find 
everywhere. Character, particularly uncomplicated character, is what 
they find most interesting. They prefer Brutus to Mark Antony, Portia to 
Hamlet. They look for the virtues they understand: Portia, Brutus’ loyal 
and devoted wife, Brutus’ patriotism and Florence Nightingale’s struggle 
against her parents and society to follow her own career. Most of them 
were less interested in Brutus’ feelings about liberty in the state, or the 
sexual tension between Hamlet and Ophelia. 

They think poetry, too, should be edifying. This is partly the fault of 
school teachers and anthologies, which include no poems which are not 
edifying. School children never read the more frivolous pieces of Donne, 
Herrick, Marvell or Pope. When the students do meet them, they tend 
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not to like them and not to see the point of them. At the College I worked 
in we used occasionally to have Literary Society meetings at which 
students read aloud their favourite poems. The authors everybody seemed 
to like were Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Newbolt and Wordsworth. Words- 
worth’s peasant characters like ‘Lucy’, ‘the forsaken violet’ and ‘old 
Michael’ were particularly admired. This liking for moral sentiment may 
be helped by the fact that it is fairly easy to set and write an exam question, 
or an essay, and also, perhaps, to give meaning to a poem in one’s own 
mind when you can give a character sketch or list a neat moral lesson. 
But it is not so easy to try to feel and understand the emotions roused by 
foreign words placed against a foreign background and set in a foreign 
form. 

If the students ever do like lyrical poetry, it is naturally about things 
they know or are interested in. Byron is very much admired: 

She walks in beauty like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes. 
The picture of the ideal Pakistani beauty: and there is a neat moral twist 
too. The poem ends: 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent! 

During their university courses some students find it easier to read for 
pleasure in English rather than Urdu. Very often they read more poetry — 
more Wordsworth, Byron, Scott or Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Modern poetry 
with its emphasis on character might appeal to them, but its allusions are 
generally too difficult, and its ideas of rhyme and metre too divorced 
from their own. A lot of them read, or tried to read, biography, parti- 
cularly of the encyclopedic A Hundred Great Lives type. Otherwise they 
read novels; the most popular are violent and moral: Marie Corelli, 
Baroness Orczy and a favourite book of mine which was lent to a great 
many students, East Lynne by Mrs. Henry Wood. Most of the women 
students read and enjoy Pride and Prejudice, and sometimes Jane Austen’s 
other novels. The life of early nineteenth-century ladies seems very like 
their own. What is not liked is the English or American novel concerned 
with conventions and people they do not understand - Galsworthy, Arnold 
Bennett and Upton Sinclair. But P. G. Wodehouse is enormously 
popular. 

The language difficulties and the foreign subjects make their education 
meaningless to most students. Their own experience comes from their 
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Urdu speaking, Pakistani homes; and it is extremely difficult to translate 
this experience into English phrases and put it against an English back- 
ground. A student may have a lot of ideas about why things are beautiful: 
ideas thought out in Urdu with the help of Urdu poetry, and objects in 
the student’s home and surroundings - carpets or inlaid cabinet work or 
clothes and embroidery; but these ideas have little to do with, say, 
Ruskin’s nineteenth-century Anglo-Italian background and standards of 
art. In the same way the student may make Urdu phrases in his head to 
describe the flowers and people he knows; but he cannot turn these ideas 
into English words and connect them with English objects, to help him 
to understand what Shelley and Keats are saying. Naturally students are 
not going to think about their books, or criticize them, when what they 
read is so divorced from their own experience and ideas. So they learn 
their text-books by heart; and, when they are older, bits of standard 
exam questions and books of criticism. It is altogether the easiest thing 
to do, particularly when the books are written in the turgid and compli- 
cated style of most of the Victorian thinkers. 

This is easier for the examiners and teachers too. People learning to 
think are difficult to teach and examine; it is simpler to dictate notes to 
be learnt by heart, and then to examine to see if these notes and the text- 
books have been learnt. So most students and most teachers think about 
education in terms of lessons, and lessons are to be learnt by heart: lessons 
of geographical or historical fact, perhaps, with each point neatly docketed 
and no room for discussion. Tradition stops discussion too. The traditional 
education of Moslem countries is to learn the Koran by heart, and then 
recite it led by a teacher, who is often also the holy man and priest of the 
district. The teacher may give his pupils some of the traditional amplifi- 
cations and explanations of the text, but neither the Book nor the teacher 
can be argued with. 

All this produces the ideal bureaucratic clerk - the man or woman 
who has learnt the rules of the office by heart, and who sees no reason to 
relax them or to understand their purpose. But it also means that the best 
students find the arts course barren and unsatisfying. Science seems to 
offer more scope for individual reasoning. There is less stress on language; 
the students’ books are written in English, but once the scientific terms 
are understood, the language is easier than it is in the arts subjects. Then 
the logical links of science are more easily grasped than the philosophical 
and psychological links of the arts subjects; and scientific experience does 
not depend to anything like the same extent as artistic experience on 
background and words. So most of the best students are scientists. Of 
the arts students, the apparently more rational subjects like psychology 
and philosophy attract the people who want to use their brains; and 
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English and history are generally left to duller students who do not 
want to have to criticize or consider the meaning of what they read but 
only to learn by heart. 

Their reading leaves all the students with a romantic picture of Britain 
and the west generally. They see it as Arnold’s Oxford, Shakespeare’s 
Warwickshire, Carlyle’s Manchester and Shelley’s Italy. People live either 
in feudal castles, ninetenth-century slums or Lake District cottages. They 
talk like Bertie Wooster, Charles Lamb or Elizabeth Bennet. It is a 
picture which can only be compared with the Westerner’s picture of 
Pakistan — mine was the Arabian Nights, the Moghul miniature paintings 
and Kipling, all rolled into one. 

This picture of the West may be rudely torn, if students realize their 
great ambition of ‘studying abroad’, particularly as so many go to places 
like the Hammersmith Post-graduate School of Medicine, or the Univer- 
sities of Glasgow or Birmingham. The British university authorities 
occasionally complain that Pakistani students carry abroad their habits 
of thoughtless learning by heart. But it is amazing how much difference 
foreign universities make to students’ abilities to think for themselves 
and tolerate other people’s opinions. Their ability to profit intellectually 
and to enjoy their stay abroad is greatly to the student’s credit. The 
foreign universities have new methods, ideas and backgrounds which 
might hopelessly muddle foolish or unstable people. Nor are the 
foreign towns always as kind to Pakistani students as they might be. 
There is some colour prejudice and a great deal of ignorance and tactless- 
ness. The existence of Pakistan as a separate country from India is un- 
known, or it is vaguely confused with Palestine. Moslems are lumped with 
Hindus, as ‘heathens’ and ‘idol worshippers’; and at parties alcohol and 
ham sandwiches are offered to orthodox Moslems. But the students 
returning from Britain or America nearly always bring back pleasant 
memories of their foreign university, and a greater understanding of the 
people and the country. 

There is sharp division in Pakistan between the educated, whether 
or not they have been abroad, and the ordinary people of the country. 
There are the usual distinctions of the white-collar worker —a salary, 
generally, though not always, above the average, greater cleanliness, 
more expensive furniture and clothes, and all the rest. But in Pakistan 
this is added to by the language difference. English is the snob language. 
To be heard talking it is to show that you are a man of culture. Small 
boys call out in the streets ‘Good morning, Madam, O.K. hullo, good 
morning’, partly to tease, but partly to show themselves grown-up 
educated people. Most Pakistanis, even if they talk Urdu in their homes, 
would find it hard to discuss government and scientific ideas in any other 
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language than English. The educated use English proverbs and quota- 
tions instead of the proverbs of their own country; and their ideas on 
clothing, furniture and how to treat their wives will all be influenced by 
their foreign education. Even their ideas on food may be different; instead 
of highly flavoured curries, chipattas and rice, they may eat expensive 
and soggy baker’s bread, boiled meat and imported baked beans on 
especially formal occasions. 

These differences are made more aparent because there are so few 
technicians in Pakistan to bridge the class gap. Arts students, according 
to how well they do in their exams, and whether or not they go abroad, 
become clerks, school teachers, businessmen, journalists, lawyers, army, 
navy or air force officers, or civil servants. Most science students want 
to become doctors - a profession which they feel combines glamour and 
profit; if they fail to qualify they take up the same sort of job as the arts 
students. There are far too few pure scientists, accountants, archzologists 
or engineers. It is difficult for them to get even a basic training in Pakistan, 
and there is a strong feeling among the educated that these jobs are too 
practical. It is not really dignified to labour with your hands for tangible, 
visible results. 

No state can survive without engineers and accountants, so Pakistan 
statesmen are determined to recruit more people for these professions. 
There are speeches from important men on the dignity of labour and the 
brotherhood of man - particularly Pakistani man. More effective is the 
policy of sending people abroad to train technically. The status of these 
professions is bound to rise if it involves the greatest educational cachet - 
leaving Pakistan. 

Pakistanis are aware of all these problems. The official solution is 
a change-over from English to Urdu as the language of higher education 
and government. But there are various difficulties. Urdu was originally 
the language coined by the followers of the Moghul emperors out of their 
own Persian and the dialects of the various natives they had to deal with, 
mainly the people of Delhi. But the Delhi dialect was only one among the 
several quite separate languages people spoke in the Indian peninsula. 
These vary from Tamil, the ancient literary language of south India and 
Ceylon, to Pushtu of the Pathan tribes in the north. 

Urdu took words from various of these native languages. Later on it 
took them from English, mostly military words like ‘adjutant’ and 
‘platoon’. But the native languages did not die out. In West Pakistan they 
are Pushtu, Persian, Punjabi, Sindhi and Baluchi. Refugees have brought 
in other languages, like Gujarati from Bombay, and Kashmiri. These are 
the first languages of many people, and in the villages sometimes the 
only language. In the towns, particularly in Karachi and Lahore, most 
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people will speak some sort of Urdu; and their provincial tongue may be 
forgotten or spoken very badly. 

In East Pakistan the situation is different. There are ballads in Punjabi 
and Pushtu, and lyric poetry in Sindhi, but none of these languages are 
as developed as the Bengali of East Pakistan: it is an older language than 
Urdu and with at least as much literature. In the East, Urdu is hardly 
used at all, and Bengali is the language of the towns as well as the country. 
So the new policy will mean that all over East Pakistan, and in the 
villages in the west, future school children will still not be taught their 
mother-tongue; but instead of being taught Urdu and English, they will 
only have to learn Urdu. 

Languages other than Urdu have been suggested for Pakistan’s national 
language. The claims of Bengali, in particular, have been pressed again and 
again. The students of Dacca University rioted about the language question, 
and were only pacified by the assurance that Bengali would continue to 
be the language of provincial government in the east, just as Pushtu will 
probably be the provincial government language in the North-west Fron- 
tier Province. Persian has also been suggested as a national language. 
It has a far greater literature than Urdu, and was the language of the 
Moghul court and educated Moslems up to the last century — the equiva- 
lent, perhaps, of French in fifteenth-century England. It is the language 
nowadays of Pakistan’s fellow-Moslems and most-favoured neighbour. 
Arabic is another language traditionally taught to Moslems; and the 
Aga Khan suggested this as the national language. It is, he pointed out, 
the language of the Koran, and the majority of the other Moslem coun- 
tries. Its adoption would encourage religious reading and the political 
cause of Pan-Islam in Pakistan. 

But the Government’s choice of Urdu has the authority of Jinnah’s 
advice behind it, and will almost certainly be adhered to. At the 
moment the age at which a student has to learn English and use it is 
being steadily raised. Within the last four years the Karachi student, 
although taught in English, has been given the option of writing his first- 
year university examination papers in English or Urdu. The education 
authorities reckon that it will take up to ten years to complete the change 
from English to Urdu. This slow change means that the present generation 
of students gets the worst of both worlds. All the difficulties of an education 
in English are accentuated when the students learn the language so late 
and so badly; and, since English is still the main university language, 
they will not be compensated by the ability to think, speak and read easily 
and well in Urdu. Urdu is a difficult language to speak well even if it is 
your mother-tongue. Pronunciations vary; there are polite forms and 
verb endings which distinguish ‘kitchen Urdu’ - the sort the memsahibs 
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talk to their servants — from the well-finished language of the educated 
man. 

In the future, officials and businessmen who deal with the Govern- 
ment will have to speak Urdu. So there is a great vested interest 
in English to be attacked. These senior men are still sometimes English 
by birth; and even when they are Pakistanis they have generally 
been trained for their jobs under Englishmen, and educated in English- 
speaking schools and often in British universities. They may find it diffi- 
cult to speak Urdu socially, and impossible to write and speak it in their 
official lives. They do not look forward to having entirely Urdu-speaking 
juniors and clerks. Someone has suggested that Arabic was proposed as 
the official language because it is so difficult to write and speak correctly 
that the Government would in the end have to abandon it and go back 
to English. 

University teachers will find the changeover from English to Urdu 
extremely difficult. They will have to transpose their ideas and teaching 
methods into a new language, and find technical terms in Urdu to replace 
English philosophical, psychological and scientific terms. The teachers 
say that this is particularly difficult as all university text-books are in 
English and would be very hard to translate. Perhaps technical terms 
could be left in their Latin/English forms and so used in Urdu sentences. 

These translation questions depend on what sort of language Pakistanis 
want to make for themselves. Some extreme nationalists say that the Paki- 
stani language must be kept untainted by words and constructions either 
from English, or from Sanskrit and the Indian dialects. They want to 
find Urdu words for motor car, atom and Yogi. Other Pakistanis think 
they might do better to encourage Urdu to change as much as possible, 
to use all the foreign words and idioms it can; so that the language will 
be able to express new philosophical and scientific ideas, and perhaps in 
literature keep some of the charm and vigour of the old ‘Babu’ English. 

Although the simple change of language will solve some of Pakistan’s 
educational problems, others depend on a change in the text-books and 
courses to something nearer to the students’ own lives and experience. 
In some subjects this is already happening. The history courses in the 
universities are substituting Islamic history or Indo/British history for 
the institutions of ancient Greece or the constitutional history of England. 
The students enjoy the Islamic and Indian history much more; but this 
sort of changeover may be dangerous. A popular history period in Karachi 
university is The Life of the Prophet and the Holy Caliphates. Islam is a revealed 
religion; so this period must be studied as making a complete break with 
the past, marked too by miracles and the appearance of people of un- 
impeachable sanctity. The students’ religious zeal may well be nourished 
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by studying this period; but not his critical faculties or his ability as a 
historian to judge people and relate the past to the present. Other periods 
of medizval Islamic history suffer from some of the same disadvantages. 
The middle ages do not have the same sanctity; but Pakistan’s strong 
need to foster patriotism, and provide a background for the new state 
means that the glories of the Islamic past will be stressed. The rise and 
fall of its civilization will be given a religious rather than a political or 
economic background, and its contributions to European science and 
learning may be shown as greater and more conclusive than they were. 








MISS NIGHTINGALE ANDTHE IMPERIAL CLOACA 
Michael Edwardes 


The Roman, like the Englishman who follows in his footsteps, brought to 
every new shore on which he set his foot . . . only his cloacal obsession. He 
gazed about him in his toga and he said: It is meet to be here. Let us construct 


@ water-closet. 
James Joyce: Ulysses 


Florence Nightingale has, through the years, been charged with, and, in 
some cases, convicted of, a diversity of ‘crimes’, but this is, probably, the 
first occasion on which it has been suggested that she was an accessory to 
a murder. The case is not simple. There is more than one accessory and, 
apparently, no murderer. No one, that is, that struck the final annihilating 
blow. Furthermore, I am myself an accessory, after the fact. The charge is 
the poisoning, slow, and strangely unspectacular, of the Imperial Hero. 
Arraigned with us are the directors of the P. & O., the inventor of the 
Electric Telegraph and many others. But Miss Nightingale is a principal. 
Her position is also one of some irony, for her contribution to the poisoning 
of the Hero was her work to prevent poisoning the man. 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-three is a date of some consequence in the 
history of India. It is, fundamentally, more important than that of the 
Battle of Plassey, the Siege of Delhi, or the Queen’s proclamation that 
destroyed the East India Company. It is the year in which was published 
the report of a Commission which had been appointed to examine the 
sanitary state of the Army in India.* 

This report makes nauseating but instructive reading. It is diffuse, 
wordy and unpleasant. It reveals a state of affairs in India about which 
little was known in England then 2nd to which little importance has been 
attached by the historians of the Empire. It gives the background to 
British rule, meaning to the myth of the hero, ‘dying young’. Its mortality 
tables are the loss side of the balance sheet of Empire. The place, if one so 
chooses, to count the cost. 

Throughout India there lie scattered the cemeteries of the British. 
Pathetic, not because they are neglected, the real necropolis of the Empire 


* The Royal Commission on the Sanitary State of the Army in India. Report 
of the Commissioners, Ldn. 1863. It is referred to in the rest of this article as the 


Report. 
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being still in use at New Delhi, but because of the tender ages recorded so 
often on the decaying stone. 

Examples abound in Anglo-Indian literature, of the atmosphere of the 
charnel house. Private Mulvaney before describing a cholera-camp, put 
it with simple honesty. 

Whin the childher wasn’t bornin’, they was dying; for av our chiidher die 
like sheep in these days, they died like flies thin.* 

Anglo-Indian society was inevitably made up of the young. Those who 
could, on growing older, retired to England. The British lived in a 
caravanserai — a stopping place on a journey from where many went no 
further. Mrs Lushington in her book, Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta 
to Europe, published in 1827, sums up the tragedy for those at home. 

Among the Europeans in India there are scarcely any old persons as almost 
everybody is a temporary resident. Here, if you search the well tenanted 
burying grounds of the large cities, you will discover few besides the graves 

of the youthful, who have been cut off by some violent disease amid the 

buoyancy of health, or the tombs of those of middle age arrested by death 

when just about to reap the fruit of long toil and privation by retiring to 
their native land. It is this which renders our Indian cemetries so peculiarly 
melancholy: for though we bow to the decree which summons away the aged 


and the infirm, yet, humanly speaking, and in our blindness we are apt to 
pronounce the death of the young to be premature, and a fit subject of 


aggravated regret.f 


The routine heroism of every Englishman in India was the heroism of 
exile. Of being cut off from the crisp beauties of England’s fields and 
streams. The exile of the earlier Empire-builder was not just the temporary 
nostalgia for the momentarily inaccessible, for that is something we carry 
with us always on our travels. The tragedy lies in the immanence of death, 
the fatal permanence of exile, the early grave, and the often unfulfilled 
longing for ‘home’. There is always an undertone of fatalistic melancholy 
in the outbursts of Anglo-Indian literature. Comrades dead ‘before their 
prime’. Obscure deaths far from the flood-lighting of battle. The very 
insecurity of life that is reflected in so much of the ‘heroic’ actions of the 
Victorian Hero. The arrogance of the short life, but a dynamic one. 
Always the necessity of getting things done before the country forced 
breath from the body. Throughout the early days of our rule in India there 
is always the sense of a race against time. 


* Kipling, The Daughter of the Regiment. Or for something from the real world, an 
entry in a diary: ‘Oct. 28. 1826. Poor Mrs Ducat died yesterday morning and was 
buried, her death I have no doubt hastened by the loss of three of her children in 
the last ten months.’ Lady West, Journal and Letters 1823-8. 

Tt Quoted by Hilton Browne, The Sahibs, London, 1948. 
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Disease was the true enemy of the British in India. It was responsible for 
much of the madness in high places, for the megalomania that passed for 
heroism. The Victorian pantheon-builders constructed their heroes with 
sword in hand, glorified the results of feeble judgment into canons of 
statesmanship, and ignored the true heroism because it was commonplace. 
The very elements of day-to-day living were more terrible than the Sikhs. 
The open-drain, surface drainage, the pullulating bazaar, and the 
invisible bacilli — all more deadly than the Afghan passes or the ridge at 
Delhi. But there is no romance in drains, no glamour in the cholera camp. 
The literature of heroism is a selective documentation. Blood is stronger 
than carbolic. 

To know something of an act we must at least have some idea of the 
motive behind it. We cannot by losing a dimension hope to increase 
reality. The Victorian hero must stand within his landscape. In that 
landscape there are no triumphal arches, no irrelevant, concealing pomp. 
The hero stands in a cesspool,’surrounded by crosses. A description, 
perhaps, of exaggerated and unpoetic license, but if ever men walked 
‘hand in hand with Death’, it was the lot of the British in India until the 
work of Ross and Haffkine. But to the nineteenth-century composer on 
Imperial themes, the portrait of the Hero is always placed against a 
stylized background like the paintings of eighteenth-century generals in 
which, surrounded by vignettes of battle, there is no way of knowing if 
there is lice in their wigs. 

I have maintained, elsewhere, that the ‘primary heroism of the nine- 
teenth century was the committal to exile’. It was almost penal banish- 
ment in a prison. A place in which justice was arbitrary and without 
reason, like Kafka’s, twenty-five years and then release — or, death in 
chains. Anglo-Indian melancholy is the melancholy of the Bastille, the 
writ of habeus corpus no longer applies. But it is a conscious melancholy in 
which it is difficult to separate passion from contrivance. It became an 
attitude, another of the imperial gestures, but this time with meaning. 
For of all the scenes in the pageant of Empire, those of the hero dying of 
cholera, the comrades lying dead in obscure cemeteries, have a sickening 
reality. Although such things are muted in the works of the hero-builders, 
they are always threateningly present, like agents of the Eumenides, 
unresolved and inchoate. In the poetry of Empire, however, they have 
shape and reality if only to draw a tear. 


Still as I cheer I can’t expel the sorrow from my mind, 

I cannot drown the memory of those we leave behind. 

I wave my cap to India, fast sinking in the blue 

But the shadows of my comrades seem to wave me their aglieu. 
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Goodbye, my friends: although the bullet did not lay you low, 

A thought, a tear upon your graves, at least your brothers owe; 
Ye died for England, though ye died not ’mid the cannon’s boom, 
Nor any ‘mention in despatches’ glorified your tomb.* 

Poets, particularly bad ones, have a habit of speaking from the heart, 
with the emotions of things transmuted by fear, delight, or even resigna- 
tion as so often with the laureates of Anglo-India. But there is here a sound 
statistical background. There might, for example, be doubts on whether 
the number in the notorious charge at Balaklava was exactly six hundred. 
The mortality tables leave us with unsettlingly accurate facts on the toll of 
lives in India. 

The average death-rate from the commencement of records in 1770 
until 1856 was 69 per 1,000. The Report gives average figures for three 
periods. 

1770-1799: 55 Per 1,000 
1800-1829: 85 per 1,000 
1830-1856: 58 per 1,000 

It shows there to be little advance in prophylactic and therapeutic 
medicine in over eighty years. This belief is reinforced by the statement 
that deaths in Calcutta in 1856 were the same percentage as they were 
in 1772. 

In the analysis of causes of death the highest percentage is for those of 
zymotic origin, i.e. diseases caused by multiplication of germs introduced 
from without. These are given separately for the period 1830-1845 as 
58 per 1,000. 

The figures given in the Report are, by its terms of reference, only 
concerned with officers and men of the European force maintained in 
India. The mortality rates of officers are, of course, lower than for the 
soldier. Better living conditions and, possibly, moral attitudes account for 
this. The average for officers is given as 38 per 1,000 and as low as 16 per 
1,000 in 1861. 

Briefly, in the summary of evidence, is given another side to the 
conquest of India. The expenditure against dubious returns. The cost, 
amongst the lower strata, of the great palaces of Calcutta and the arrogant 
wealth of the ‘Nabob’ at home. Disease was no particular respecter of 
persons, but the chances of the ranks of the European troops for survival 
were pitifully small. 

Of the troops brought to Bombay in 1662, a force of 500 men, only 93 
survived in 1664. 

In 1759 only five survived out of a body of 250 Europeans landed in 
India in 1758. 


* For England Ho! : ‘Aliph Cheem’ Lays of Ind., London, 1866. 
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Out of 1,064 men who arrived at Moulmein in 1842 only 93 returned 
to England in 1859. 

The figures are implacable and their continual reiteration almost 
drains meaning from them. Their reality can, perhaps, be grasped more 
readily when put in another form. 

The equivalent of one company of every regiment was sacrificed every twenty 
months. 

Or, even more startlingly, as: 

The European Army in India disappeared in about thirteen and a half years.* 

The life expectation of European soldiers in India was tragically short 
even when compared with the comparatively short one for England. At 
the age of twenty, the Report shows it to be: 

India ‘ 3 . 17°7 years 
England . ‘ - 39°5 years 

No better index can be found for any danger to life than the premiums 
on life assurance demanded by the insurance companies. The com- 
parison is instructive. The premium per £100 at the age of thirty for 
England was £2 145.; for India, £4. 

From these figures emerges certain information which puts rather a 
different colour on some of the more common facts of war in India. The 
sword is used less cften than one might have thought for the tables show 
that twenty times as many soldiers died from disease than died on active 
service. 

Even the finest hour of British courage in India, the Siege of Delhi in 
1857, is a somewhat different affair from what our historians would have 
us believe.f More perished on the Ridge from the ubiquitous baccilli than 
from shot or sword. The action of Nicholson at the Kashmir Gate when 
he met his death sprang from the consecutive deaths from cholera of two 
commanders, General Anson and Sir Henry Barnard and their replace- 
ment by an incompetent Brigadier after their successor had retired sick 
also. 


* To give a correct perspective to “ese numbers it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the figures for the Europeay uation in India. Those given are from 


the Census of 1861. Naturally, earl. ‘e history of the British in India, the 
numbers were much smaller, particu...., s¢ of women. 

Civilians 22,556 

Soldiers (including officers) 84,083 

Women 19,306 


+ Whatever one’s attitude to the ‘Indian Mutiny’ might be, there can be no deny- 
ing the great physical courage shown by most of those that fought through it, a 
courage by no means restricted to the side of the British. It was a time of horror and 
moral abandon, in fact the British-Indian equivalent of the Thirty Years War of 
Callot’s terrifying engravings, Les Miséres de la Guerre. 
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The Report again translates the nightmare of the mutiny into the cold 
horror of statistics. 

Out of the men sent to India prior to and including the Mutiny, 9,467 
died. But only 586 men were actually killed in action. The rest succumbed to 
disease and the effects of a tropic sun. 

And the cost of death in hard cash? £588,000 per annum, no small sum 
in the currency of a hundred years and more ago. 

It is little wonder that the lives of some of the heroes of Victorian 
England make unpleasant reading to us to-day. In our world of anti- 
biotics and D DT, of the jab in the arm, the abracadabra of inoculation 
and vaccination, there is a solid unreality about these men and their 
actions. Truth seems more improbable than fiction. But there is reason 
for it. The atmosphere in which these men lived was as brittle as fine 
porcelain. Environmental factors are much played with by contemporary 
sociologists. A good field for study would be the lives of the early British 
in India. They existed in a continuous state of siege. Their reactions are 
the neuroses of persecution. 

Why was the record so terrible? Miss Nightingale has the answer.* 
Drains and dram-drinking. The first she put with her rather sharp 
humour as: 


When asked about Drains the Army in India was like the London woman 
who replied, ‘No, thank God, we have none of them foul, stinking things 


here!’ 


The barracks, bungalows, and towns of India were without drains. 
Water-supplies in pipes were non-existent. The station reports on their 
drinking water are hair-raising. Filtration was virtually unknown. 


Bombay it is true, has a better water supply; but it has no drainage. 
Calcutta is being drained but it has no water supply. Two of the seats of 
Government have thus each one half of a sanitary improvement, which 
halves ought never to be separated. Madras has neither. 


The Indian towns were even worse than the cantonments of the British. 
The country around the Bazaars is described in the Report as ‘one immense 


privy’. 
At Agra it is proof of respectability to have cess-pools. The inhabitants 
(152,000) generally resort to fields. 


The life of the European soldier fits into the pattern of the nightmare. 


* All further quotations unless otherwise assigned are from ‘Observations by Miss 
Nightingale on the Evidence contained in Stational Returns sent to her by the 
Royal Commission on the Sanitary State of the Army in India’ published in 
Volume One of the Report, op. cit. 
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Stuffed into old and inadequate barracks, watching his comrades die.* 
Engulfed in the boredom of a soldier’s day in the tropics. Miss Nightin- 
gale gives his daily routine as: 

bed till daybreak, 

drill for an hour, 

breakfast, served to him by native servants, 

bed, 

dinner, served to him by native servants, 

bed, 

tea, served to him by native servants, 

drink, 

tea — and da capo 

There can be little surprise that they turned to drink. They were not 

different from their officers or civilians in their action and hope for 
forgetfulness. Furthermore, drinking was actually encouraged by the 
authorities for vast quantities of liquor were sold in the canteens. And 
though the sale of spirits to soldiers was strictly forbidden in the Bazaars, 
everyone could get as much as he wanted. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


For, as might be expected, it is practically impossible to encourage and 
restrict an evil at the same time. Government sells the license to sell drink 
in the bazaar, and orders the men not to profit by it. The present law is like 


lighting a fire anc charging it not to burn anything. 

Under pressure, of course, the Government denies any such intention 
and all agree that spirit-selling should be abolished. But Miss Nightingale 
is not to be placated by fine phrases. 

The only plea on the other side is a very old one, which has been used to 

justify other vices besides dram-drinking, viz. that ‘if we do not give spirits 
in the canteen, which we all believe to be bad for health and discipline, the 
men will get worse spirits in the bazaar’. Thus the men are killed by liver- 
disease on canteen spirits to save them from being killed by liver-disease on 
bazaar spirits, Government in either case benefiting pecuniarily, as is sup- 
posed, by the transaction. May there not be some middle course whereby 
men may be killed by neither bazaar nor canteen spirits? 


Miss Nightingale in her ‘Observations’ put her finger on many tender 
spots — and probed. The Government at home reacts by omitting her 
contribution from the abridged public version of the Report and disperses 
the type of the full edition. Miss Nightingale responds by printing her 
‘Observations’ separately and sending a copy to everyone of note in 
England and to every medical man in India. 

The battle for Indian sanitary improvements has begun. Powerful 
* ‘At Prome (in Burma) in 1853 there were five or six burials daily out of a 


European force of a little more than a thousand men . . .’ Cited in the Report as an 
extract from Dr M’Clelland’s The Medical Topography of Bengal. 
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allies appear. Sir John Lawrence before leaving for India as Viceroy in 
1863, comes to see her. He had met her previously in 1861. Slowly the 
Englishman’s home in India ceases to be his castle and becomes his 
water-closet. The background of heroism unobtrusively trickles away 
down the smooth bore of the Imperial cloacae. A revolution takes place 
in living. It is a slow one, however. Improvements are made, but they 
take time and money. Malaria and cholera must wait to be conquered. 
But soon the haste borne of impermanence and fear will give way to 
lethargy and the proliferation of the minutiz of Government. The civil 
service is consolidated. Telephone and telegram and ‘reference to higher 
authority’ displace the immediacy of decision. Home is not only nearer, 
with air-conditioning one can pretend it is here. 

The last mortality table of all is dated August 15th, 194.7. But this time 
it is the Indian Empire itself that is dead. 




















THE AUTUMNAL STAGE 


Richard Findlater 


One of the most significant theatrical events in the Coronation autumn 
of 1953 was the performance of yet another scene in that characteristically 
English farce, “The National Theatre: or, Where’s That Stone?’ Through- 
out the last hundred years, the revolutionary notion of a Comédie 
Anglaise has been the subject of a solemn and repetitive debate: its sup- 
porters, a passionate minority, had to meet not only the active opposition 
of Chadbands and Gradgrinds, but the vast, inarticulate conviction of 
their fellow-countrymen that the theatre must not be taken seriously. A 
victory was at last secured in 1949, when Parliament voted a conditional 
promise of a million pounds towards erecting and equipping a national 
theatre. The principle was thus recognized by both political parties and 
therefore, according to constitutional theory, by the British people. In 
practice, however, the Comédie Anglaise is still a chimera. Approved as 
morally desirable, generations after every other European country had 
instituted its own national theatre, it now seems to be materially un- 
realizable. 

To build such a theatre, it is necessary to find some land and some 
money. The quest for these has continued, throughout the century, past 
Philistine dragons and sloughs of insular despond. Sites were selected in 
Bloomsbury, Kensington, Westminster — indeed, all over London — until 
at last, in 1942, the mirage settled down across the Thames, by courtesy 
of the L C C. A place on the South Bank was swapped by County Hall 
for the Kensington property. After the war plans were prepared, and in 
the summer of 1951 the Queen Mother laid a foundation stone near the 
new Festival Hall. There, under black matchboarding, it remained — a 
symbol of the nation’s empirical policy towards the arts — until the 
autumn of 1953. It has now been announced that this site, in turn, is 
unsuitable; yet another foundation stone will shortly be laid, no doubt, 
by another royal personage, a little further up the river, and yet another 
plan has already been prepared. This may well prove to be the last resting- 
place of the national theatre dream; for even if the L C C’s plot of earth 
remains consecrated ground, it is unlikely to support a playhouse. Who 
would pay for it? In present economic conditions, the million pounds 
from Parliament would scarcely provide enough bricks and mortar — and, 
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indeed, in present economic conditions such a payment, always electorally 
dangerous, might be indefinitely deferred. The National Theatre Com- 
mittee has only some £75,000 in the kitty, and the English public is 
unlikely to subscribe the large sums needed to build, equip and maintain 
a full-scale theatre. Appeals to the Commonwealth and the U S A might 
prove successful — it was, after all, largely American money which built the 
Stratford-on-Avon Memorial Theatre, our effective deputy for the stone 
on the South Bank. Yet such a foundation for a national theatre might 
seem incongruous and even insupportable to a proud anti-theatrical 
people like the British; and there are, moreover, such powerful rivals for 
private alms as Westminster Abbey and Cancer Research. 

This story of the wandering stone is one clue to the state of the London 
stage in the autumn of Coronation year. It is not only the building that is 
missing, but the drama: where can the national theatre be seen to-day? 
Seventy-three years ago Henry James wrote: 


There are a great many theatres in London, enjoying various degrees of 
credit and prosperity; but there is nothing cynical in saying that there is no 
such thing in existence as an English stage. The stage is a collective organ- 
ism, composed of the harmonious vitality diffused through a number of 
individual playhouses, which are nourished by a dramatic literature native 
to the country, and expressing its manners and feelings, and which work 
together to an effective end. When it substantially exists, it is usually 
summed up, typified to the world, in a theatre more distinguished than the 
rest, in which the education of the actor has reached its highest point, and 
in which it is the supreme ambition of the dramatic authors of the country 
to see their productions represented. 


James was, of course, a notorious perfectionist and, in matters of theatrical 
taste, a slave to Parisian ideals. Yet his definition underlines the defi- 
ciences of the ‘new Elizabethan’ theatre: can any sign of such a national 
stage be found in the vicinity of the West End, or even in the Waterloo 
Road? 


* e * * 


Recent events at the Old Vic, indeed, mirror some characteristic prob- 
lems of our mid-century stage. After a stormy succession of indifferent 
seasons, marked by individual successes in acting and direction, the 
theatre in the Waterloo Road has declared the arrival of yet another new 
order. With Michael Benthall, for the moment, in control — a temporary, 
esthetic authority, subject to the administrative supremo, the Board of 
Governors, and other interested parties — the whole Shakespearian corpus 
is to be performed during the next five years. The advantages of such a 
long-term plan and of continuity in policy are obvious — when Sir 
Laurence Olivier and Sir Ralph Richardson were dismissed from the Old 
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Vic in 1948, they had drawn up plans for twelve years ahead — but until 
now they have not been favoured by the Old Vic, which has had to bump 
along on a short-term strategy of more or less effective improvization, 
while a succession of eminent men have tasted the dangers of divided rule. 
The new régime has also had the sense and courage to challenge playgoers’ 
laziness by introducing a true repertory systern of billing, with a nightly 
change of performance. This method of staging is common across the 
Channel, and has long been in force at Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells 
and Stratford-on-Avon, but it has long been resisted at the Old Vic be- 
cause the management believed that it added an unnecessary complexity 
to playgoing. Productions can new be planned as parts of a series, and can 
be retained in the repertory instead of being limited to a few weeks’ run, as 
was common in previous seasons. These are all hopeful signs. So, for the 
future of the Old Vic, are the successes of Richard Burton and Claire 
Bloom, the stars of the new season. Everyone concerned about the welfare 
of the English stage wishes that Mr Benthall’s enterprise may thrive. 

Yet there are some obvious obstacles to continuity. First and foremost 
of these is the question of solvency. The Old Vic has edged close to 
financial disaster in recent years: nobody can predict its fortunes in the 
next five years, especially if the Arts Council’s subsidy should, in any fit 
of Scroogish economy, be substantially reduced. One insurance against 
half-full houses is to head the bill with stars, especially stars of the cinema 
and, perhaps, the television screens: there is no doubt that Mr Burton and 
Miss Bloom help to fill the Old Vic as much by name as by virtue. Yet 
this raises, in a concrete shape, the question of esthetic continuity; and 
here the Old Vic’s new season sharply reflects a general problem of our 
stage. 

The pioneers of the national theatre movement dreamed of permanent 
companies, with repertories of forty and fifty plays, but the facts of 
theatrical life to-day discourage such ambitions. Mr Burton and Miss 
Bloom have, with commendable dedication, sacrificed lucrative film con- 
tracts in order to act at the Old Vic, where their salaries represent a tenth 
or even a twentieth of their possible Hollywood earnings. Such a sacrifice 
has been justified not only for the Old Vic box-office, but also for their 
own reputations. It is, however, unlikely to be permanent. For future 
seasons Mr Benthall must find new stars, and a new supporting company; 
small-part players may continue from one season to another, but the 
thirty-sixth production in the cycle is unlikely to have anything in com- 
mon with the first but the author’s name. Under such conditions, is it 
possible to implement a policy of continuity by a continuity of method? 
The first productions suggest that the answer to this question is ‘No.’ 
From the evidence of Hamlet, All’s Well That Ends Well and King John, it 
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seems to me that the new project has been heavily handicapped from the 
start — whatever its financial success may be. 

This handicap is not, primarily, in Mr Benthall’s first company, which 
~ though not especially distinguished — has done good work up to date. 
Although there are wide variations in skill and experience, the players are 
- generally speaking — naturalists; they are members of the majority sect, 
not products of the classical school; and there are none of the glaring 
contrasts in style, or non-style, often seen in previous Shakespearian 
revivals at this theatre. Thus, Mr Burton — whose Sir Toby I await with 
eager interest — gives a strong, honest and limited, performance of Hamlet; 
manly, but prosaic; athletic, but unshocked; clear and resonant, but in- 
clined to be monotonous and unmusical. Miss Bloom and Miss Compton 
provide creditable, rather flat studies of Ophelia and the Queen; though 
Miss Bloom’s beautiful passivity is often unruffled with too deliberate an 
effort, and Miss Compton’s singularly unlecherous Gertrude seemed — on 
my second view — to be too much of an English mater. The shining star of 
this season, in terms of merit, is Mr Michael Hordern, who is an admirable 
Polonius (once the excessive naturalism of Edinburgh was removed) and 
whose performance of Parolles almost made the revival of All’s Well That 
Ends Well seem worth while. 

For a more important handicap to Mr Benthall’s plan is the quality of 
some of the plays which he is committed to produce. Only the most pig- 
headed bardolater could defend the value of large chunks of King John or 
All’s Well, and only the most brilliant production and performance could, 
perhaps, make them seem worthy of resuscitation, when better works lie 
upon the library shelves, unstaged. The Old Vic, it must be said, does not 
provide such production and performance. Mr John Neville is a caricature 
of the Gielgud smell-under-the-nose aristocrat, and Mr Laurence Hardy 
is a caricature of Mr Laurence Hardy. Mr Osbert Lancaster’s sets for 
All’s Well are fussy, cumbersome and unpleasing, while Motley’s cos- 
tumes for King John are dull when they are not absurd. And though Mr 
George Devine and Mr Benthall, producers of King John and All’s Well 
respectively, have tried to translate these imperfect pieces into modern 
theatrical terms, they have frequently succeeded in making the plays’ 
weaknesses more obvious. The root of the trouble, however, lies in the 
nature of the Old Vic stage. 

Three years ago the theatre was redesigned by Pierre Sonrel, but al- 
ready this design has been revised. (Is there something inevitably tentative 
about modern theatrical architecture?) James Bailey has now created a 
permanent set to provide more storage space for the scenery and, also 
perhaps, to suggest a continuity for which audiences may look in 
yain to the directors and the actors. It is characteristic of our theatrical 
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anarchy that the Old Vic should be obliged to store its scenery at scat- 
tered spots throughout the capital, and that in order to improve this state 
of affairs the stage itself should be re-designed for a five year plan. 
I do not know how much space Mr Bailey’s structure has saved, but it 
already seems to me to have lost something of greater urgency — a free 
stage — and to retain it through the next thirty-three Shakespearian 
revivals is inviting suicide. This fagade appears not only to have reduced 
the acting area, but also to have standardized the acting patterns. It looks 
massive, inflexible and indestructible; it includes no upper balcony or 
tarras; and it will inevitably, I feel, impose upon the director and his 
company a much narrower choice of action than is necessary or desirable. 
Permanent sets are, of course, dangerous to handle; yet Miss Tanya 
Moisewitsch’s design for the jtratford-on-Avon history cycle proved 
triumphantly successful in its adaptable variety, largely because, I 
believe, of its approximation tc the Elizabethan original. Even Miss 


Moisewitsch’s set would have lost its value if it had been maintained . 


throughout another season; how, then, can we regard the perpetuation 
of Mr Bailey’s monument until 1958! 


* * * * 


The decisive importance of stage-forms in Shakespearian revival is 
illustrated negatively by Donald Wolfit, in his Hammersmith season. A 
positive example was provided by Glen Byam Shaw - an erstwhile 
member of the Old Vic triumvirate — in his Stratford-on-Avon production 
of Antony and Cleopatra, brought to London for a short run in November. 
Byam Shaw solved the problems of rapid scene changing and varying 
scenic rhythm, while maintaining the play’s essential unity, by an in- 
spired simplicity and economy of design. As in his Old Vie production of 
Henry V (1951), he used a bare stage with liberating effect: Motley’s bold 
but simply coloured costumes were silhouetted against a stage infinity of 
sky, and the producer achieved the necessary variations swiftly and subtly 
by music, lighting, or lowered columns and drapes, colouring or adjusting 
space to the mood of Rome or Alexandria. This Antony and Cleopatra was 
also remarkable for a great performance by Michael Redgrave, whose 
second Stratford season has confirmed his place with Gielgud and 
Olivier at the head of the English stage, and for a gallant, memorable 
but ultimately irrelevant impersonation of Cleopatra by Peggy 
Ashcroft. 

The success of this production was a reminder to the West End of other 
values — in art and trade — outside the recipes of current show business; 
and it was a reminder, too, that Stratford is still, in effect, our national 
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theatre. It took the lead from the Old Vic some six years ago, and it 
retains that lead to-day. One substantial reason for its success is the talent 
of Anthony Quayle, as an actor, director, diplomat, manager and leader: 
until the arrival of Byam Shaw last year, Quayle has enjoyed relatively 
undivided control (subject to a Board of Governors), and his continuity 
of leadership — a continuity which the Old Vic has lacked — has created 
the nearest approach in Britain to a truly national repertory theatre. 
Stratford also enjoys unique advantages in back stage organization. It 
is not only the one British theatre with a green room, but it has its own 
painting-room, property workshops, and permanent wardrobe staff; and 
its self-sufficiency as a theatrical unit illustrates the absurdly inadequate 
resources of most British playhouses. 

In the West End of London, the central problem of our theatre — the 
need to make new stages from the old — is not apparent; nor, indeed, are 
any other central problems of our time, except for those reflected in The 
Living Room (should a Catholic girl Sin with an agnostic psychiatrist ?), 
The Bad Samaritan (should a Catholic girl Sin with a Protestant curate ?), 
The Confidential Clerk (should we follow in father’s footsteps, and if so, who 
is Father?), Carrington, V.C. (should an army officer make a temporary 
loan from the imprest?), and Escapade, a play about peace, parents and 
the press which seems to be the most recognizable picture of life in the 
1950’s now on exhibition in London. The autumn of 1953, in fact, pre- 
sents the playgoer with the usual theatrical allsorts. Since I described the 
scene in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY last May, the choice has altered 
here and there; and I have already discussed in this journal at some length 
the most important arrivals, The Living Room and The Confidential Clerk. 
Yet similar trends are evident, and there is the same notable deficiency — 
Mr Greene and Mr Eliot notwithstanding — of what Henry James would 
acknowledge as a national stage. 

A quarter of the current London productions derive from Broadway; 
26 out of 36 playhouses are presenting musicals, revues, comedies and 
thrillers; and most of these 36 playhouses are occupied by the 
Light Programme. Show business is still in power, and show business is 
still doing well — whatever the justified fears of provincial theatre 
owners about television’s effects upon the box-office. Service comedies 
(Seagulls over Sorrento and Reluctant Heroes advance like automata towards 
their fifth year): sophisticated New York comedies (Affairs of State, The 
Seven Year Itch, The Moon is Blue); Anglo-French comedies (The 
Private Life of Helen, Dear Charles); traditional English romps (As Long as 
They're Happy, For Better, For Worse, Trial and Error); Agatha Christie 
thrillers (The Mousetrap, Witness for the Prosecution); court-room plays 


(Carrington, V.C., Blind Man’s Buff); American musicals (Guys and Dolls, 
18 
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The King and I, Wish You Were Here, Paint Your Wagon) — all these market- 
able brands have their audiences, and occasional televising of selected 
scenes assists them to recruit more customers. 

One unusual fact about the London scene is that, as I write, only two 
productions are revivals — Lonsdale’s Aren’t We All? and The Two Bou- 
quets, the English musical at the Piccadilly. The rest of the shows are new 
— new, that is, to London — and we critics might well adjust the slogan of 
‘no more revivals’ to current realities, after careful consideration of the 
new plays set out for our delight. Aren’t We All? is a prime but lonely 
specimen of Tennents’ Revivalism. Care and money have obviously been 
lavished on the production, which exploits the nostalgia of the world 
before the 1914 war (a useful Tennent property) with the aid of Cecil 
Beaton’s opulent costumes and scenery and the admirable acting of 
Ronald Squire, Marjorie Fielding and Marie Lohr. But where, in all this 


prodigal expenditure of time and talent, is the play? Frederick Lonsdale 


wrote Aren’t We All? in 1923, and thirty years ago it earned him a con- 
siderable reputation. Its principal interest to-day is its illustration of just 
how easily a considerable reputation could be made, thirty years ago. 
The management has done the play a disservice by putting the clock back 
ten years — in spite of the pictorial advantages which rank so high in the 
Tennents’ priorities — for this brings Mr Lonsdale nearer to his theatrical 
parent, Oscar Wilde, and by so doing suggests the abyss of talent that lies 
between them. The success of Mr Squire, a master of titning, is achieved - 


as so often in the London theatre — in spite of the play, by virtue of his | 


own familiar and delightful exercises in Debrettery. 

The Two Bouquets, another period piece, is a more profitable exhuma- 
tion. This dainty, cheerful trifle by Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon has all 
the intrinsic Englishness for which other authors and managers strive with 
such lamentable results. Nostalgic prettiness and jolly humour are served 
up with style, in a pleasant pastiche of a notorious genre, and it suffers 
from little of that strenuous wistfulness, that hollow heartiness, that 
rouged English rose peculiar to our native costume musicals. Yet its 
description by a daily paper as ‘the English Oklahoma!’ serves to illustrate 
the anemia of our musical theatre. This is confirmed, in a different way, 
by the performance of Herbert Lom and Valerie Hobson in The King and J, 
the new Rodgers-Hammerstein musical play at Drury Lane. Mr Lom, 
who plays the Siamese King with energy and intelligence, yells his way 
through the score in a fierce but forlorn attempt to conceal the fact that 
he cannot sing. Miss Hobson, in the role created on Broadway by Ger- 
trude Lawrence, suffers — in a less conspicuous degree — from the same 
complaint: her voice is reedy, small and expendable. In view of the keen 
competition for these roles, it must apparently be assumed that — in spite 
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of our Gilbert and Sullivan tradition, to which The King and I is indebted 
— we have no available artists who can both act and sing at the Lane. 

Nor, it seems, have we any classical roles worth the attention of Sir 
Laurence Olivier, who has returned to the London stage after an absence 
of two years in ‘an occasional fairy-tale’ by Terence Rattigan, The 
Sleeping Prince. This play provides a triumphal solo for Vivien Leigh: but 
for her husband it provides a second-rate charade. Sir Laurence has 
become increasingly interested in directing plays, in theatre management, 
and in film-making, at the expense of acting; and he has found great 
difficulty in selecting suitable starring parts for his wife and himself. When 
the plans failed for a Festival year revival of The School for Scandal (which 
the Oliviers had staged two years before) with Sir John Gielgud and Sir 
Ralph Richardson in the cast, Sir Laurence despaired. According to his 
recent biographer, Mr Felix Barker, ‘With the whole world of drama and 
two thousand years of plays to choose from, nothing seemed to force itself 
to the front and demand production.’ He himself favoured Mary Rose, but 
then the Shaw-Shakespeare bill of Cleopatra plays was adopted, as ‘the 
outcome of a casual pleasantry’ — and in these productions it seemed to 
many observers, including the writer, that Sir Laurence was consistently 
underplaying in favour of his wife, who scored a personal triumph. For 
Coronation year, this great actor again chose a Barrie play, The Admirable 
Crichton, as his first selection, but Mr Rattigan’s new piece, with its 
appropriately royal flavour, was offered — and accepted. This again pro- 
vides Vivien Leigh with splendid opportunities, while her husband — the 
creator of a famous Oedipus and Crookback — plays hard against his 
charm, in the masquerading moustache of a Balkan Grand Duke at the 
Coronation of George V. 

Sir Laurence’s dilemma illustrates a common problem of our leading 
actors; where is the néwdrama for them to play? Yet the outlook, at the 
moment, is brighter for his compeers. Sir John Gielgud, who has appeared 
with honour in revivals for some years, is shortly arriving in a new play 
by N. C. Hunter, the author of Waters of the Moon : whatever its superiority 
to that piece of theatrical flimsy, it also provides roles for Sir Lewis 
Casson, Sir Ralph Richardson, Dame Sybil Thorndike, and Miss Irene 
Worth. Dame Edith Evans will return to the stage in Christopher Fry’s 
new play; and Michael Redgrave, with a new solution to the problem, 
is to appear in a play of his own composition. Only Mr Guinness remains 
aloof and unequipped, while Sir Laurence squanders his talent on a West 
End soufflé. 

Meanwhile, new stars appear on the horizon — in the vicinity of Lime 
Grove. Television may well play an increasingly important role in the 
casting and selection of plays, as well as in competing with their possible 
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audiences. This year, for example, has seen the great stage success of 
Dial M for Murder, refused by theatre managements but victorious after 
its televised performance, and the less marked success of Anastasia, also 
introduced by the B B C. Moreover, the new celebrity which Elizabeth 
Allan gained in the national parlour game of What’s My Line? obviously 


influenced h «r selection for a starring role in Blind Man’s Buff, Miss Frances . 


Day’s first venture into management. Miss Allan shared the top billing 
with Mr Dennis Price, who has won a merited reputation on the cinema 
screen. In the theatre, however, Mr Price has one notable disadvantage — 
he does not act — and Miss Allan’s quiet neutrality, though more natural 
than Mr Price’s uneasy blankness, could scarcely be described as a stage 
performance. They are supported, however, by a number of admirable 
actors and an interesting enough play; and though I hope that managers 
will recognize the crying need for detailed production and training before 
they release such personalities on the stage, Mr Price and Miss Allan are 
likely to be foliowed by other stars from the screens, high, wide, or four- 
teen-inch. 

The outlook for 1954 remains unsettled. Christopher Fry, Charles 
Morgan, Emlyn Williams, Peter Ustinov and Roger Macdougall are 
promising new plays; and, adding Mr Eliot and Mr Greene, some people 
take these names as signs that the new Elizabethan drama has already 
arrived. I await these plays with eagerness but without excessive hope. 
It seems to me that the characteristic products of our stage are the little 
Hunter play, with its glittering freight of knights, the little Rattigan play, 
with its conspicuous waste in sacrifice, and the promised English musical 
which Noel Coward is making out of the little Wilde play, Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan. It seems to me that no real change in our theatre will occur, 
that no national stage will drift into view, until we take active measures 
to reform the industry and the art. Meanwhile, it is with gratitude that 
we watch the throng of fine players on this doubly autumnal stage. 
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LOOK UPON CZSAR 
Roy Walker 


Three successive versions of Romeo and Juliet illustrate the progress that 
has been made in the formidable task of filming Shakespeare. The play 
was seen but not heard in a British silent picture made in 1906, with the 
late Sir Godfrey Tearle as Romeo. The advent of the talkies brought a 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer version between the wars, with the poetry treated 
as prose. Now Arthur Rank and an Italian film company are about to 
offer a Technicolor treatment of the tragedy, made in Verona by Renato 
Castellani. To the same inter-war period as the MG M Romeo and Fuliet 
belong a Fairbanks-Pickford Taming of the Shrew and Max Reinhardt’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, both made in Hollywood, and a rather Teutonic 
As You Like It was produced in this country, with Olivier as Orlando. 
None of these amounted to much more than exploration of possibilities of 
turning poetry into pictures, but since the War two famous actors have 
produced screen Shakespeare that merits more serious consideration. 
Olivier stormed the breach for England with Henry V in colour, and then 
a monochrome Hamlet, to be followed next year by a film of King Lear. 
Orson Welles, independently of Hollywood, magnificently murdered 
Macbeth and what he afterwards did to Othello we know only indirectly 
through his subsequent stage performance in London. Not to be out- 
manceuvred, England is to use the so-called three-dimensional technique 
of Cinemascope for a colour film of The Tempest, which Robert Helpmann 
is to direct next year. Meanwhile, Hollywood has returned to the field 
with M G M’s impressive monochrome film of Julius Cesar. This play too 
has a screen history. The first version, appropriately enough, was made in 
Italy, in 1914. More recently a university unit shot a 16 mm. sound 
version in and around Chicago, with something of the abandon of Orson 
Welles himself. It would be interesting to know if that helped to arouse 
M G M’s interest, but at any rate their Julius Cesar, which brings back 
Sir John Gielgud to the screen, as Cassius, is on the whole the best Shake- 
spearian film to date and as such deserves the compliment of careful 
criticism. 

How far is it theoretically possible to succeed in filming Shakespeare ? 
Something of the essence of any great poetic drama is lost if the actors are 


not in the presence of the living audience. Where classic drama is con- 
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cerned films, like radio, television and other canned goods, are useful only 
if you cannot get fresh. But that applies to all the people some of the time, 
and to most people all the time, particularly if we consider only out- 
standing performances. Moreover, the development of the theatre since 
Shakespeare’s day has raised other problems, particularly in the case of a 
play like Fulius Cesar, where the action constantly moves from place to 
place. Indeed, the M G M publicity department rushes in where scholars 
fear to tread with the assertion that: 
From the day of its premiere (about 1599 in London) Fulius Cesar seemed 
to await its complete realization in a wider medium. While remaining 
immensely popular with the audience of four centuries, the play had argu- 
able defects due to limitations of the stage itself. 
On Shakespeare’s stage, with several acting areas and almost no scenery, 
there was no problem, the play was communicated by suiting the action 
to the word and leaving the rest to the poetry and to the imagination of a 
responsive audience. A work of art is such because of the particulars it 
omits as well as those it chooses, but the tendency of Shakespearian pro- 
duction before Poel’s time and even since has been to gild the lily. If 
modern audiences consequently expect to see where they are supposed to 
be going, and become lazier listeners in the process, with Julius Cesar 
nowadays it is often a question of, well here we are — and now where are 
we? Designers no longer allowed to bring the front curtain down while 
the scenery is changed have to show in rapid succession a Roman street, 
Brutus’ orchard, the interior of Czsar’s house, another street, the Senate — 
and so on. When Gielgud played Cassius at Stratford three years ago,we 
had what is called a semi-permanent set, and a most handsome one. 
Never have I seen Casar’s first entry make a finer stage picture, but after 
that Brutus had to meditate in the street, Ceasar apparently entertained 
callers in the gutter, and the Senate met in a huge purple tent visibly 
rigged up in the same thoroughfare while the senators were assembling in 
it. These conventions, if doubtfully superior to the Elizabethan one of 
leaving it to the poetry and the players to paint the scene, are at any rate 
far better than the archzological addictions of the Kean-Irving tradition. 
Tree’s famous 1898 Julius Cesar lasted four hours with heavy cuts to make 
up for the time taken in changing the scenery, but its fundamental mistake 
was in allowing Alma-Tadema to reconstruct Rome in detail. The poetic 
drama does not thrive on photographic realism. Rapid movement from 
place to place with plenty of outdoor scenes is the sort of shooting script 
the film studios want and that dramatists, who usually have a distant 
acquaintance with the unities, seldom provide. But the cinema also has a 
bias towards realism, and even towards the archeological accuracy that 
was the besetting sin of Beerbohm Tree. Imaginative response to Shake- 
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speare in the cinema can be distracted not only by too many sights but by 
the wrong sort of visible surroundings. The virtue of Orson Welles’s 
Macbeth was its rejection of realism, though the substitute was not in an 
imaginative key that harmonized with Shakespeare’s poetry. 

We are informed that in designing the settings for the Julius Cesar film 
the emphasis was on dramatic effect rather than architectural or archzo- 
logical detail, but although the steep stone steps of the Capitol might 
indeed have been in Washington the total impression is still of generalized 
realism which has the effect of making the poetry sound unnatural and 
self-conscious. Valiant efforts have been made to prevent this background 
from competing with the verse, at any rate until the final battle, where the 
text receives the unkindest cut of all. (A military ambush along familiar 
Western lines is a poor consolation for the loss of the last angry parley 
between the Roman adversaries.) However carefully the camera is used 
it may still betray the poetry precisely when it is hoping to be most helpful. 
Calphurnia’s famous line, “The heavens themselves blaze forth the death 
of princes’ is broken after ‘blaze forth’ by a cut from the speaker’s face to 
Czsar’s and imagination is thereby diverted at the critical moment from 
the poetic statement to the new visual subject. But the director is con- 
stantly at war with the omens in this film. Cassius does not defy the 
lightning or confess at last that he can now ‘partly credit things that do 
presage’. What is more strange is that there is no attempt to compensate 
pictorially for the cutting of some of the most obviously photogenic 
descriptions. Surely the cameras could have made something of Cassius’s 
missing lines: 

Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perched, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands; 
Who to Philippi here consorted us: 

This morning are they fled away and gone, 
And in their steads do ravens, crows and kites 
Fly o’er our heads and downward look on us 
As we were sickly prey: their shadows seem 

A canopy most fatal, under which 

Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 


The same speaker’s ‘Are those my tents where I perceive the fire?’ was 
lamely altered from fire to ‘light’ and we see the remains but not the 
burning camp itself. Nor had we seen or heard how Brutus and Cassius 
‘rid like madmen through the gates of Rome’. But that was due to a 
lengthy excision influenced by the interpretation of the play. 

The dominant influence in dramatic interpretation of Julius Cesar, 
though not in cinematic technique, was that of Orson Welles. In 1937, 
writes the producer of the film, John Houseman, Welles put on a produc- 
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tion of the play that used movie technique, modern costume and modern 
associations : 

For audiences whose daily news diet was being poisoned by the unchecked 
growth of Fascist and Nazi power, Orson Welles prepared a script that was 
as sharp and violent as his production. 

And of his own film Houseman says that: 

While never deliberately exploiting the historic parallels, there are certain 
emotional patterns arising from political events of the immediate past that 
we were prepared to evoke. . . . Hitler at Nurenberg and Compiégne, and 
later in the Berlin rubble; Mussolini on his balcony with that same docile 
mob massed below which later watched him hanging by his feet, dead. 
These sights are as much a part of our contemporary consciousness — in the 
black and white of news-reel and TV screens — as, to Elizabethan audiences, 
were the personal and political conflicts and tragedies of Essex, Bacon, 
Leicester and the Cecils. 

Houseman might also have argued that in bringing the Romans up to 
date he was only doing what Shakespeare did in his own day. As Dover 
Wilson remarks, Plutarch’s sixteenth-century translators had put them 
into the doublet and hose of English gentlemen, and in this respect 
Shakespeare followed his source, as was well illustrated by the Roman- 
Tudor production of Julius Cesar by the Marlowe Society at Cambridge 
last year. Moreover, Orson Welles’s example had been approved on the 
English stage and in the study. In the first winter of the war there was a 
modern-dress production of Julius Cesar at His Majesty’s, set in a Fascist 
state, and since the War Donald Wolfit has appeared as the white sheep 
of a family of Blackshirts. Dover Wilson, in his 1949 edition, declares that 
‘the play’s theme is the single one of Liberty versus Tyranny . . . the Cesar 
who falls on Shakespeare’s Capitol is the universal Dictator’ and the death 
of Brutus ‘is but the symbol of a greater disaster, the death of liberty.’ 
Napoleon, the Fuehrer and the general secretary of the Communist Party 
all come in for dishonourable mention. John Houseman and the director, 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz, are at any rate in good company. 

Nevertheless they are wrong. The Elizabethan age believed in the 
personal ruler as a terrestrial analogue of deity and, as reference to the 
assassination of Czsar in other Shakespeare plays emphasizes, that 
particular murder was the classic example of outrage, the greatest secular 
crime in history. This is the light in which it is presented in Julius Cesar, 
and before two world wars darkened counsel this was well understood. 
The only full study of the Roman plays, MacCallum’s in 1910, says that 
in Julius Cesar ‘Shakespeare makes it abundantly clear that the rule of 
the single master-mind is the only admissible solution for the problem of 
the time’. One of the very latest American studies of Shakespeare’s Use of 
Learning, by V. K. Whitaker, points out that the poet gave a loftier moral 
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character to the dictator than he found in Plutarch, and made him 
physically weaker. But, says Dr Whitaker, neatly demonstrating that 
modern parallels will cut both ways, no one thought that President 
Roosevelt’s paralysis detracted from his greatness. It is not, of course, a 
question of politics but of poetry. Yet even on the political level it is 
worth remarking that a play which shows the indictment and defeat of 
the ‘liberators’ and the triumph of the spirit of the dead dictator is of 
dubious service to democratic self-esteem. The Shakespearian tragedy of 
Julius Cesar will rot work to the Welles formula, and the attempt to 
make it do so blurs the real outlines of a great work of art. The Shake- 
spcarian moral, if we must try to find one, is rather that, as one of the 
other great tragedies puts it: 


Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. 


Not, of course, that the play simply shows a good dictator and bad 
liberators. Parliamentary power was growing in the Elizabethan world 
and was shortly to challenge royal absolutism to the point of civil war. 
But in Julius Cesar the rise of this new attitude is still contained in the 
older pattern of social order. 

The Houseman-Mankiewicz treatment of Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar 
does not crudely invert the values to match them to present political 
assumptions, but the bias is there all the same. Louis Calhern’s Czsar is 
an ‘unsympathetic’ character, vain and overbearing, and it is a fault of 
the performance rather than of the interpretation that he never impresses 
us as a man of whom wise citizens would go in dread. The violence of the 
Roman mob has been limited to overturning a few stalls, pulling down 
awnings and lighting a bonfire. The lynching of an innocent poet and the 
firing of the houses, expressions of public indignation in which democratic 
peoples would not care to see themselves, have been cut, and with them the 
urgent reason for the mad speed of Brutus’ and Cassius’ flight from Rome. 

It remains to speak of the principal performances, the quality of 
three of which, together with great merits in direction and production, 
combine to establish Julius Cesar as the best Shakespearian film to date. 
The faults that Shakespeare attributes to Cassius, though they do not 
eclipse his better qualities, are more dishonourable than it is now custo- 
mary to confess, At the very outset he is mixing foul means with fair 
words, the forged letters thrown in at Brutus’ window are a trick akin 
to that of the ambitious villain Edmund in King Lear, and the itching 
palm so soon after the murder suggests an unscrupulous adventurer rather 
than a crusader for civil liberties. At Stratford, Sir John Gielgud romanti- 
cized Cassius almost to heroic proportions, we loved him for his great 
faults as much as we were persuaded to detest Cesar for his lesser ones. 
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Gielgud’s nobility of mien and beauty of voice still go far to cover Cassius’s 
vices, but there is a dangerous implacability in his film performance that 
impresses me as even finer than his stage interpretation and truer to 
Shakespeare’s Cassius (who has now, I am glad to see, given up the bad 
habit of biting his fingernails in moments of exasperation). James Mason 
gives us a warm-hearted and sensitive Brutus, whose failure to weigh up 
Cassius is incredible. The abstract idealism that is misled into a course 
disastrous to Rome and to Brutus too is not suggested, but on its own 
ground Mason’s performance is moving enough. Marlon Brando has 
eliminated his American accent to an extent that makes his speaking fully 
acceptable to ears attuned to English Shakespearian acting — indeed 
Casca is the only offender in this respect — but although he brings a fine 
passion to the funeral oration, it is meaningless to stress the first word of 
‘Lend me your ears’, and he misses the conscious manipulation of the mob. 
But his eyes blaze superbly in the earlier scene in the Capitol over Czsar’s 
body and one of the film’s great moments is when Brutus’ speech to the 
crowd culminates in “Then none have I offended’ just as the doors open 
before Antony, bearing in his arms his murdered friend. Greer Garson is 
adequate as Calphurnia, though the part needed the oracular passion of 
such an actress as Katina Paxinou. Deborah Kerr, denied both her proof 
of valour and her second scene, cannot complete the portrait of Portia that 
she begins with notable sincerity. Among other cuts, the first hint of the 
rift between Antony and Octavius, which confirms MacCallum’s point 
that the rule of the single master-mind is the only admissible solution and 
also prepares the way for Antony and Cleopatra where the dissolution of the 
victorious triumvirate is followed to the end, is the more unfortunate 
because that tragedy is also to be filmed next year, in Italy, with Michael 
Redgrave as the Antony who wept at the deaths of both Caesar and 
Brutus. 
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DYLAN THOMAS 
John Davenport 


Dylan Thomas, originally attacked for incomprehensibility, had become be- 
fore his death a popular writer. He fulfilled a need; he was needed by the 
young, who cut through the verbal difficulties to the vital core of his work. 

Not for the proud man apart 

From the raging moon I write 

On these spindrift pages, 

Nor for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms, 

But for the lovers, their arms 

Round the griefs of the ages, 

Who pay no praise or wages 

Nor heed my art or craft. 

It is difficult, and undesirable, to assess a poet’s ‘position’ so soon after 
his death. But it seems likely, in the case of Dylan Thomas, that the po- 
sition is unassailable; not because of his popularity nor because of the 
acclaim from critics, but because of the attitude towards him of his fellow- 
poets. The sense of loss is acute. The censers swing, the ranks close in; but 
this is no ordinary death. The gap is immense. He wrote of humped Ann: 

Whose hooded, fountain heart once fell in puddles 

Round the parched worlds of Wales and drowned each sun 
(Though this for her is a monstrous image blindly 
Magnified out of praise . . .) 

It is difficult in writing of him not blindly to magnify out of praise. 

Much has been — and will be — written of his craftsmanship. There is no 
space here to write of that. He was a daring technical innovator with a 
mastery of traditional forms. His knowledge of the whole of English poetry 
was deep and wide. By the whole I mean from Chaucer down to his own 
contemporaries. His taste was catholic. His own style may be said to stem 
from late Shakespeare; his admiration for Milton was profound — he par- 
ticularly admired the Nativity Ode; Blake he loved; Keats;’and early 
Wordsworth; more immediate influences were Hopkins, Yeats, and 
Pound. None of this is illuminating — genealogies rarely are. His evocations 
of childhood are unique. He was Dylan Thomas. It may be worth mention- 
ing, however, that the elaborately complicated structure of his own work 
did not prevent him from appreciating every sort of poetry that was good. 
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Some unimaginative persons were astonished by his passion for the verse 
of Thomas Hardy, and his love for such clear-textured poets as Edward 
Thomas, say, and Andrew Young.The least literary of men, he had a 
litmus-paper quality as a critic, although I think he had never read a 
complete work of criticism in his life. He knew the whole corpus of English 
poetry; otherwise his favourite reading was various: the Welsh and Irish 
storytellers, Dickens, detective stories — preferably transatlantic — such 
fantasies as those of Ray Bradbury, and odd books like Lindsay’s Voyage 
to Arcturus. One thing only I would like to say about his conscious pleasure 
in his own virtuosity. Some solemn ass was complaining that the ‘Author’s 
Prologue’ to the Collected Poems was absurdly simple — it represented a 
falling-off, a laziness, or laxness, as it were. After the man had bumbled 
off, having scored his pedantic point, Dylan seemed tickled. He asked me 
if I had ever examined the poem. If I bothered to do so, he said, I would 
find that it was 102 lines long, in two halves of fifty-one lines, the fifty-first 
line rhyming: with the fifty-second, the fifty-third with the fiftieth, and so 
on cyclically until line 102 would be seen to rhyme with line one. The 
poem is indeed a simple one. 

Just as he had no religious or political creed, he was not literary. He 
preferred life to literature. In Italy he preferred the ironworkers of Elba 
to the literary cliques of Florence or Rome, and even went so far on one 
occasion as to lock himself in a cupboard to avoid the famous representative 
of one coterie. The wise and the kind respected this quality in him. No 
great man had fewer enemies, although no doubt he was an object of 
envy to jealous poetasters, and may have scandalized a middle-class prig 
or two. I had the privilege of being his intimate for twenty years. After 
such a length of time one loves no man except this side idolatry. He had 
idolators, but deprecated them, although boundlessly tolerant. A violent 
man, he was destructive of nothing except himself. 

This tolerance has led to a good deal of misunderstanding. Certain 
journalists have made much of his drinking habits. I think it is worth 
while to deal with this legend now, at the risk of offending in some quar- 
ters. Dylan Thomas was a heavy drinker. But — and this must be stated 
categorically — his attitude towards his art was hieratic. He never com- 
posed a line except when raptly sober. He was no Hart Crane, whipping 
up a failing talent with Sibelius and whisky. Journalists and hangers-on 
who met him on his trips to London and had the inestimable privilege of 
enjoying his Rabelaisian company — Rabelaisian in the true sense, witty, 
imaginative, all-embracing, noble, and bawdy — had no notion of the de- 
voted artist in the Carmarthenshire village, working with the greatest con- 
centration, alone. As the work grew more lucid the rate of composition 
became slower. It is even conceivable that he had worked one vein out. 
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He never worked easily, in spite of being the greatest improvisatore of his 
time. The little men should be silent, knowing nothing. He would have 
laughed — it matters little; but it is well to keep the record straight. 

The last work he completed was the second half of his verse play, for 
radio, called, at first, Liareggub, the imaginary name of a backward Welsh 
village. It is a fitting swan-song. The B B C will perform it next year. It 
will be an intolerably moving occasion for his innumerable friends and 
admirers. Its final title is “Under Milk Wood.” 

He was not unaware that death might be near. The boy who hit 
London — rather as Rimbaud hit Paris — like an atom bomb twenty years 
ago had travelled far. He was no longer the divine child of Augustus 
John’s portrait. The prospect of age had no charms for him. This may 
seem paradoxical in the case of a man with such a gigantic appetite for ex- 
istence, who accepted every created thing, who was such a fountain of 
energy. At the same time he had, like all truly great artists, the tragic 
sense of life. Thirty-nine seems a proper age for him to die. 

I do not suggest that his work was completed. The libretto he was plan- 
ning for Igor Stravinsky might have opened up new fields. His imagination 
was fresh as ever — bubbling over with ideas for the radio, for films, and 
so forth. Yet his work is in a sense complete — with Under Milk Wood, The 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog, and the Collected Poems there is a perfect 
body of work. We all mourn when a great writer dies, but in the case of 
Dylan Thomas it is the man one grieves for. One remembers the lobsters 
eaten in the shack above Fishguard, long days in the Cotswolds, the herons 
standing below the house at Langharne on Carmarthen Bay, the oysters 
at Wheeler’s, the nights bright with laughter, the endless stream of hu- 
manity he galvanized, from the noseless man selling papers to Louis 
MacNeice, Daniel Jones, Vernon Watkins, William MacAlpine, Robert 
Pocock, and Harry Lock. One thinks of the golden Caithin, the child 
Aeronwy, the two boys Llewellyn and Colum. This is the death of a lifetime. 


He has the last word. Here is the first verse of the poem: 


In my craft or sullen art 
Exercised in the still night, 
When only the moon rages 

And the lovers lie abed 

With all their griefs in their arms, 
I labour by singing light 

Not for ambition or bread 

Or the strut and trade of charms 
On the ivory stages, 

But for the common wages 

Of their most secret heart. 
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QUESTIONS OF EAST AND WEST: Studies in Current History. By G. F. 
Hudson (Odhams Press, 155.). Mr Hudson is that rare thing, a convinced 
Liberal who is thoroughly at home in the world of power politics; and 
that rarer thing, a democrat who thoroughly understands the workings 
of totalitarian power. As an interpreter of Communism he has few equals, 
for few combine such wide knowledge with so great an analytical capacity 
and so balanced a judgment. All these eighteen essays (some of which were 
first published in this periodical) are concerned with the direct or indirect 
effects of the Russian Revolution. Taken together they would be a political 
education in themselves, but for the fact that they will be read by few of 
those who most need educating. 

Five essays deal with the internal workings of the Soviet regime — with 
the purpose of the great purges of 1936-39, with the methods used in 
extracting confessions for the show trials, with the extent and function of 
forced labour. Here a job that has long needed doing is done at last, and 
done excellently. Although since the war there have appeared almost too 
many volumes dealing with the more appalling aspects of Soviet life, the 
information available has seldom received so concentrated and convincing 
an interpretation as it receives here. Anyone who still has doubts about 
what Soviet terror means to those who have to live under it cannot do 
better than to turn to these sober, judicious and damning summaries. 
(And, incidentally, anyone who is still intrigued by the mystery of the 
great Rei Army purge will find here an ingenious and plausible explana- 
tion.) 

In a further series of essays dealing with the Communist Revolution in 
China — a field which he has made peculiarly his own — Mr Hudson has 
some curious revelations to make. The extent to which American policy 
abetted that revolution is still seldom appreciated in Britain. After reading 
the essays on the ‘Haichow Plan’ and the ‘ “Amerasia” Affair’ nobody 
is likely to feel perplexed by the heat with which during the past few 
years the United States has been debating that lamentable policy. But 
although the particular kind of folly which made such episodes possible 
has long since been dispelled in the United States, Mr Hudson is con- 
vinced that an ill-considered idealism can still hamper the Western powers 
in working out an effective Far Eastern policy. In his view the policy, 
favoured at present by so many liberally-minded Europeans and 
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Americans, of supplying economic aid and ‘backing progressive groups’ will 
certainly not stem the advance of Communism in the Far East. Nothing, 
he points out, can be done about Asia’s fundamental grievance against 
the West, which springs from the fact that during the three or four 
centuries when Europe was creating the modern world, Asia stayed 
behind. 

Moreover, in Asia as elsewhere the appeal of Communism springs in 
part from the existence of a spiritual vacuum — a vacuum created in this 
case by the disruptive effect which contact with the West has had upon 
the great Asian religions and the systems of social organization based 
upon them. This is not to suggest that Mr Hudson would join Professor 
Toynbee in looking to religion — either an old religion or a new one — to 
solve this or any social problem. But he would have us, while upholding 
the predominantly humanistic values now characteristic of Western 
civilization, realize that it will take time for the Far East to assimilate 
them; and bear in mind that ‘it was always foolish to imagine that the 
kinds of society and mental life that have been normal for the vast 
majority of mankind since the pyramids were built could be supplanted 
overnight, or that they could not reappear in up-to-date costume.’ On 
this view the correct policy for the Western powers in the necessary 
struggle against Communism in the Far East is a severely empirical one: 
for the present they must employ whatever tactics they can devise and 
accept whatever allies they can find. If this is uninspiring advice it is at 
least the outcome of mature political thinking. It is not the least of Mr 
Hudson’s merits that, for all his liberalism, he never for a moment forgets 
that if Western civilization survives, that will not be because it is liberal 
but because (like every civilization that ever has survived) it knows how 
to look after itself. 

To British readers the most poignant essays will be those dealing with 
the treatment of the Poles by British and American statesmen during 
and immediately after the war. The suppression by the British and 
United States Governments of the information which they possessed 
concerning the massacre by the Russians of 11,000 unarmed prisoners-of- 
war at Katyn could perhaps be justified on grounds of immediate expedi- 
ency (though not of long-term expediency) ; but the final betrayal of the 
Polish cause at Yalta and the recognition of the ‘Lublin Government’ 
cannot be justified on any grounds at all. This was an occasion when 
the honour and the national interest of Britain were in complete harmony. 
It was essential for British security that the independence of Poland 
should be secured, and it was a matter of honour that the one country 
besides Britain which has fought from the first day of the war to the last — 
and at what cost! — should be protected from the ghastly fate of Russian 
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domination. Although most of the responsibility for the Yalta Agreement 
rests with the United States Government, much rests with the British 
Government too. Was everything possible really done to bring Roosevelt 
to his senses? And if the President’s delusions were unshakable, was the 
Prime Minister really obliged to endorse thai super-Munich? And if the 
Prime Minister had indeed no choice, how far was that because he was 
by then the prisoner of a public opinion which not only the ‘progressive’ 
Press but the Coalition Government itself had disastrously misled? To 
the many to whom the ‘Polish Settlement’ has always seemed a matter 
for shame, Mr Hudson’s indictment — thoroughly well-documented, 
cogently argued, and most moving — must necessarily make bitter reading. 
But it makes refreshing reading too: for it is an encouraging thing to find 
so realistic a Liberal and so liberal a realist. 
NORMAN COHN. 


ENGLISH RADICALISM, 1886-1914. By S. Maccoby (George Allen 
and Unwin, pp. 540, 42s.). Dr Maccoby’s new volume is an account of 
parliamentary struggles in which ‘ Radical’ or ‘advanced Liberal’ 
politicians were involved between 1886 and 1914, The last eight years 
of that period are treated only cursorily in a final chapter and an 
appendix; anyone who wants a clear picture of the problems of the 
Campbell-Bannermann and Asquith governments will have to go to 
George Dangerfield’s The Strange Death of Liberal England. For the earlier 
years, however, Dr Maccoby is a useful guide. His method is to describe 
the main course of poliiics in the first part of his book and then to discuss, 
in the second part, some special issues - Labour representation, India, 
London and questions of religion - which he has not been able to follow 
out in detail. He is in sympathy with the Radicals, but apt to be gruff 
with them when he finds them guilty of hypocrisy or humbug. He makes 
no notable discoveries, but he «unfolds the facts in good order. This is the 
main merit of his book. 

Unfortunately it is also a defect. The book is a chronicle, not an analysis. 
The author seems to be saying “This is what the Radicals in Parliament 
said and did. It is not my job to suggest why, or to ask what Radicalism 
was. These are the facts; interpret them as you wish.’ There is no attempt 
to correlate changes in Radical opinion with changes in social pattern; no 
attempt even to trace the repercussions in the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, the extra-parliamentary body of the Liberal Party, of what happened 
in Parliament. There is little or nothing about the peculiar influence the 
Webbs and their cronies were having upon Conservative as well as 
Liberal opinion. The Fabian Society gets a mention here and there, but 
appears nowhere as a factor of importance. The stirrings of Liberal social 
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conscience, which sent the young Oxford undergraduate Herbert Samuel 
to take part in Radical political meetings and later impelled him to write 
his book on the ‘New Liberalism’, are neither acknowledged nor explained. 
The uncertain sense of social advance, so ably pictured by Wells in The 
New Machiavelli, is not mirrored in Dr Maccoby’s pages. Of necessity, 
perhaps, he is so busy following Radical parliamentarians through their 
agitations for temperance reform, Home Rule, marriage with deceased 
wife’s sister, and so on, that he has no time to stop and sort out the 
elements which went to make the Radicalism of the 18g90’s and 1900’s. 
He does, indeed, make clear the fragmentary nature of the Liberal 
Parliamentary Party, and quotes some scornful comments by Chamberlain 
to the effect that the Newcastle Programme of 1891 was arrived at only 
because ‘every section of the Party agreed to swallow the mixture upon 
the condition that each was allowed to put its own ingredients into the 
mess.’ But while it is important to realize how many pressure-groups were 
represented in the Liberal Party, it is also important to remember that 
Radicalism has always been more an attitude of mind than a puvlitical 
programme, and that one must have some idea of the general beliefs 
and ideals actuating the Party as a whole — what remained of Gladstonian 
fervour and what was added by the growing sense of social conscience. 
It is to this lack of penetration into the climate of Liberal opinion that 
one may attribute the curiously lifeless quality of the Liberal politicians 
as Dr Maccoby draws them. Chamberlain and even Salisbury come alive 
as opponents, but Morley, Harcourt, Asquith, Campbell-Bannerman and 
Haldane — even Lloyd George — remain figures of wood. It is a pity. These 
were complicated and fascinating people; and their personal views were 
more significant in deciding the course of events than Dr Maccoby’s 
narrative might lead one to believe. 

Yet he gives his readers much of value. It is worthwhile to be reminded 
in such detail of the strength and brutality of Chamberlain’s character, 
and to ask oneself what would have happened if Gladstone had died 
earlier and Chamberlain been enabled to swing Radical opinion round 
to his own views on Irish self-government. It is good to be shown how 
uncertain was the Liberal expectation of votes from the working-man, 
and to read a comment by St Loe Strachey in the Nineteenth Century of 
February 1895, which could serve as text for a long historical sermon: 


We will suppose for the sake of argument that the working man is a person 
of discontented mind and inclined to range himself against those above him 
in the social scale. Would that throw him into the arms of the Glad- 
stonians? Most assuredly not. If he let his dislike of those above him be 
his guide, he would become a Tory, for in all probability the majority of the 
people above him in his own immediate circle would be Gladstonians. 











People are apt to talk as if the working man, when he thought of the rich, 
thought of some conspicuous duke, or of this or that millionaire. But in most 
instances these are to him mere shadows. . . . When the working man 
thinks of the rich he thinks of his employer, of the big general dealer in his 
quarter of the town, of the miller or middleman who has thriven. . . . But 
these visible, tangible rich men, the rich men of the workman’s four-mile 
radius . . . the pushing successful men of business in a small way, are 
generally inclined to the Home Rule side. . . . 


It is useful also to be reminded of conflicts between the ‘New’ and the 
‘Old’ trade unionism, and of the fervour with which the Nonconformists 
refused to pay to put ‘the Church on the rates’. (Here Dr Maccoby is at 
his best in making a tangled issue clear.) These are all matters which 
helped to shape the politics of succeeding periods. The student will 
neglect them at his peril. But he will have to make his own attempt to get 
them into historical perspective, one against another; Dr Maccoby, 
hz ving handed him some of the tools, will let him finish the job. 
BRUCE MILLER. 


A WRITER’S DIARY. Being Extracts from the Diary of Virginia Woolf. Edited 
by Leonard Woolf. (The Hogarth Press. Pp. 372. 185.). Between 1915 and 
her death in 1941 Virginia Woolf kept a diary in which she recorded at 
frequent intervals the events of her daily life, the people she saw, the pro- 
gress of her writing, and her reflections on all these things. Mr Leonard 
Woolf has now edited this diary, presenting extracts from it which have 
been sufficiently censored to avoid giving offence to living people, yet 
which are full enough to give a remarkably clear picture of the progress 
of Virginia Woolf’s life and thought and particularly of her thoughts 
about her art and her development as a novelist. The result is a document 
of extraordinary interest not only to those who admire Mrs Woolf’s novels 
but to everybody concerned with the life of the artist. For this book is 
primarily the record of an artist’s life, an account of the way in which 
daily living and the vision and preoccupations of the artist confront each 
other, a first-hand contribution to the psychology of literary creation. 
It is, of course, many other things as well, including a portrait gallery of 
Mrs Woolf’s friends, an autobiography, a scrap-book; it makes clear the 
importance to her of human relationships and at the same time the para- 
mount necessity for her to be herself at all costs. Above all, it illuminates 
the nature and sources of her art and in a way that no external commen- 
tator has done or could do. 

The interest of the diary will be more personal and perhaps more trivial 
to those who do not regard Virginia Woolf as an outstanding novelist than 
to those who do. It has become fashionable in certain quarters to deny 
real stature to Virginia Woolf and to talk of her failure to achieve any 
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central understanding of the humar situation. Mr Angus Wilson, who 
cannot be accused of not being always abreast of critical fashion, has 
referred patronizingly to what he considers the confusion of values and 
overweight of imagery in her novels and to her dependence on the male 
Bloomsbury world for her literary, political and. philosophical opinions. 
This curious misunderstanding of both her novels and her diary seems to 
derive from the simple failure to read properly. Mrs Woolf’s finest novels 
— Mrs Dalloway and To the Lighthouse, for example — are about the relation- 
ship between loneliness and love, about the possibility of significant 
human contacts in a world in which each personality is conditioned by its 
private experience, its own unique train of associations. How can we 
communicate when reality is something grasped by the individual in a 
wholly personal way ? This is one of the great modern problems: with the 
disintegration of a stable background of values and the increasing aware- 
ness of the uniqueness of consciousness, the artist has become more and 
more concerned to find a way of combining personal vision with public 
significance. That, indeed, is the central concern of modern life and 
modern art, and Virginia Woolf saw it and concerned herself with it 
seriously and brilliantly. 

The documentation of this concern is fascinating. One must come to 
terms with life, with reality, before one can come to terms with art; yet 
art must not be confused with life, and sometimes living in the twin worlds 
of life and art becomes altogether too much of a strain. 

Life [Virginia Woolf noted, when she was in the middle of writing To the 

Lighthouse] is, soberly and accurately, the oddest affair; has in it the essence 


of reality. I used to feel this as a child — couldn’t step across a puddle once, 
I remember, for thinking how strange — what am I? 


And two months later: 


I am now and then haunted by some semi-mystic very profound life of a 
woman, which shall all be told on one occasion; and time shall be utterly 
obliterated; future shall somehow blossom out of the past. One incident — 
say the fall of a flower — might contain it. 
These tentative generalizations are, however, of less interest than the 
detailed accounts of the progress of individual works and the problems 
connected with their gestation. But the generalizations do suggest the 
nature of the problem, the final objective and the difficulties of reaching 
it. Is art the arresting of life into a pattern, as Keats seems to be saying in 
the ‘Grecian Urn’ ode - life frozen, the ‘cold Pastoral’ of the urn, being 
less subject to decay than the fresh variety? Or is the artist’s vision 
achieved by depth rather than pattern, penetrating to the meaning of the 
situation by contemplating it with sufficient intensity until it becomes 
luminous and infinitely suggestive? Should the artist try to ‘squeeze the 
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moment’? (“What a dream life is to be sure . . . I sometimes feel it is an 
illusion — gone so fast; lived so quickly; and nothing to show for it but 
these little books. But that makes me dig my feet in and squeeze the 
moment.’) The squeezed moment or the cold pastoral? Vision or design ? 
Or could one achieve both? Virginia Woolf’s ambition was to achieve the 
former through the latter. The vision came first, but she tried to express 
it through design. 

How she set about this, and the various kinds of problems she had to 
solve, will be found faithfully set out in this remarkable diary. Again and 
again the reader sees her seeking to fix the truth of her own vision. That 
she depended on the verdict of her husband and a few friends for her 
knowledge of whether she had succeeded does not mean (as Mr Angus 
Wilson thought) that she took her literary opinions from them; no reader 
of the diary or of her own criticism could possibly think that. It simply 
means that an artist engaged in the objectificatior of a personal vision of 
reality cannot be certain of success until he knows how his work looks from 
the other side, as it were. Virginia Woolf knew that art grows from the 
private vision into the public design, and she chose as representative of 
her public a few friends who she was sure knew how to read. For her 
achievement was unique and novel, ‘I am an outsider,’ she wrote in 
1938. ‘I can take my way: experiment in my own imagination in my own 
way.’ An outsider, perhaps; but she saw that the central fact about modern 
sensibility concerned the relation between personality and contact, 
between loneliness and love, and this was more than most of those on the 
inside managed to see. 

DAVID DAICHES. 


THE HEART IN EXILE. By Rodney Garland (W. H. Allen, 12s. 6d.) 
Here is the guidebook to homosexuality that some of us have been waiting 
for, with curiosity, for the last few years. It is presented in the form of a 
detective story, so skilfully put together that one immediately supposes, 
perhaps wrongly, that the name Rodney Garland conceals a writer with 
a list of novels already to his credit. We learn a great deal about the 
various types of homosexual, from the accidental and the bi-sexual to 
the housewifely and the screamingly feminine. The narrator belongs to 
the more masculine end of the scale, and the thesis of the book seems to 
be that while homosexual love is sometimes ‘magical’ and ‘beautiful’, 
stable happiness is very difficult to achieve because of the frequent 
psychological sterility of the relationship. Therefore, the incurable homo- 
sexual himself accepts his fate with regret, independently of the con- 
demnation of society. But society should not condemn; it should rather 
seek to cure, and when cure is impossible, tolerate or turn a blind eye. 
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This appears to be the generally accepted opinion nowadays, and it is | 
to be hoped that this book will strengthen the movement in favour of 
altering the present law. 

As a work of propaganda, The Heart in Exile is clever and discrete. All 
through the~bias is against homosexuality (in the absolute) rather than 
for it. The discussion of each aspect of the subject is neatly engineered 
through the introduction of plausible episodes. The narrator, a psychia- 
trist, tells how he investigates the suicide of a former lover of his, a lawyer, 
at the request of the woman the dead man was on the point of marrying. 
It turns out that the marriage was a half-hearted attempt to escape from 
a series of short-lived love affairs with working-class boys and that the 
crisis was caused by the fact that the lawyer’s father had discovered the 
truth about his habits. Using this story as a peg, Mr Garland presents us 
with discussions between psychologists, gives a detailed description of 
habitat and pick-up techniques and, most interestingly, discusses sex and 
class relationships. 

The drawback of the work is that it is little more than a sincere and 
ingenious guidebook. Its very slickness prevents it from being literature. 
It is not without the homosexual fault of infantilism; this affects the book 
itself, instead of being only part of the subject. The characters seem to 
fall in and out of ‘love’ with extraordinary ease, and they are not studied 
in depth. The central figure, in particular, is a blank and his death does 
not manage to be in the least tragic. The ‘good’ homosexuals are all 
beautiful, brave and charming; the ‘bad’ are shifty, withered and un- 
pleasant. We are put off, too, by traces of that girl-about-town expertness, 
which is the curse of all facile English novels and a special weakness of 
inverts: 

Pity you didn’t ring up before, Weblen said, I had chicken a la reine, arti- 

chokes and crépe suzette. 

There is above all the oppressive humourlessness which often goes with 
psychiatry. The reader cannot repress an inopportune smile when one of 
the characters exclaims excitedly, 

I am in love . . . with a woman! 


The only important female character n the book is remarkably unlik~able. 
These defects certainly serve a purpose; they give us an impression of 
a twilight world which no one would willingly enter. But, of course, in 
real literature this twilight world is also one of flesh and blood. 
For great homosexual writing — tragi-comic and universal —- one must 
turn back to Proust and to the better chapters of Jean Genét’s works. 
J. G& Ww. 
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